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U.S. REARMAMENT PROGRAM CRITICLZED 
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[Article by V. V. Zhurkin: "We Believe in Man's Reason" ] 


[Text] Guarding themselves by all available means against their own economic 
difficulties, their increasingly tense relations with allies and the mounting 
wave of protest in their own country, U.S. ruling circles have continuously 
hammered hundreds of billions of dollars into the militaristic machine with 
fanatical persistence in a race for the mirage of military superiority. On 

l October the Pentagon began to spend its budget for fiscal year 1983, which 
is, as Secretary of Defense C. Weinberger haughtily announced to the 
Congress, "the first for which the Reagan Administration bears total respon- 
sibility." Its first pure-blooded offspring is being viewed with alarm by 
Americans and the rest of the world. 


Plans for the new fiscal year envisage the expenditure of 258 billion dollars 
on military needs just by the Defense Department. This is another militaris- 
tic record, which is leaving the budget peaks of the Vietnam war even further 
behind. In all, 1,675,300,000,000 dollars will be spent on military prepara- 
tions in the 5 years up to 1987. According to the calculations of TIME maga- 
zine, which used the President's favorite television device for illustration, 
this sum is equivalent to a stack of dollar bills 107,000 miles high. Mili- 
tary expenditures in the 1983 budget are 13.2 percent higher than the previous 
year's figure in constant prices. 


Soon after the new administration had settled in Washington, rightwing jour- 
nalists R. Evans and R. Novak wrote with delight that one of the slogans of 
the "Reagan revolution" would be "Guns instead of butter." The zealous 
implementation of this slogan has now begun. It is taking the form of colos- 
sal expenditures on U.S. nuclear and conventional armed forces to augment 


their preparedness for war. 


In the sphere of nuclear weapons, priority has been assigned co their quantita- 
tive augmentation and to their qualitative improvement, and both will be 
accomplished in all elements of U.S. offensive strategic forces. The deploy- 
ment of just 100 MX ICBM's with 10 independently targetable warheads each, 
envisaged in the strategic program of 2 October 1981, will increase the number 





of warheads by almost 1,000. The use of tust 19 new Trident I submarines 
with 24 missiles each (5 independently targetable warheads per missile) 
instead of the old submarines with Polaris missiles will augment this poten- 
tial by another 1,700-2,000 warheads. The deployment of strategic cruise 
missiles on LOO new heavy B-1B bombers and existing 8-52 bombers will produce 
a particularly dramatic quantitative increase. In all, this will mean a 
minimum of 3,000-4,000 extra warheads, and most likely even more. In addi- 
tion to all this, there is the plan to install cruise missiles with nuclear 
warheads on the attack submarines and surface warships of the U.S. Navy. 


All of this adds up to 6,000-8,000 new strategic warheads. The United States 
now has 10,000 strategic warheads (and the USSR, according to the data of 

the American Defense Department, has 7,000). Therefore, the new program 
means an increase of 60-80 percent in the number of strategic warheads and 

a simultaneous attempt to guarantee numerical superiority of 2-2.5 times 

over the USSR's present strategic forces in terms of this indicator. 


[t is indicative that the United States plans to augment American medium-range 
nuclear weapons in Europe by approximately the same amount. They now have 
over 700 planes carrying medium-range nuclear weapons in Europe. The deploy- 
ment of an additional 5/72 Pershing I1 and Tomahawk missiles is to begin about 
a year from now. This will be an increase of approximately 80 percent. 


The quantitative growth of U.S. strategic forces is, so to speak, only the 
first level of their augmentation. A second and deeper, even more dangerous 
level is the qualitative improvement of these forces. The main purpose is 
the enhancement of the counterforce properties of all elements of the U.S. 
"strategic triad," particularly their ability to deliver strikes at well- 
protected and "pinpointed" targets--that is, to strengthen the combat charac- 
teristics of strategic weapon systems which will facilitate their use for a 
first strike. 


The MX ICBM will have a much more precise and powerful charge than its 
predecessor--the Minuteman 3. The Trident [| ballistic missile, with which 
U.S. nuclear submarines are already well equipped, has greater counterforce 
potential than all previous SLBM's, and the Trident I! SLBM will be almost 
equivalent in terms of combat characteristics to the MX [CBM. 


The counterforce capabilities of cruise missiles stem from their exceptionally 
high degree of accuracy, powerful warheads and concealed approach. This 

makes the relatively low (subsonic) speed of the cruise missiles an insignifi- 
cant factor, although it is cited by American experts who call them "retalia- 
tory'’ weapons. The Pershing [| missiles have another element enhancing their 
first-strike potentiai: They have reduced the flight time to targets in the 
Soviet Union to a few minutes (only one-fifth or one-sixth as long as the 
flight time of U.S.-based ICBM's). The Reagan Administration program will 
therefore result in the thorough expansion of the destablizing properties of 
all strategic weapon systems. 


People in Washington are in a kind of provincial ecstasy over plans for the 
most "exotic" types of future weapons, whether these are nuclear warheads of 
new design, the lasers reigning in space or other means of technological 











warfare. In summer 1982 the Pentagon made a significant addition to the 
President's strategic program: The U.S. Air Force was ordered to arm itself 
with an antisateilite system within the next 5 years; on 21 June 1982 the 
creation of an air force space command was announced. The first antisatellite 
system, representing a two-stage missile launched from an F-15 fighter plane, 
is already undergoing intensive testing. On 7 July 1982 President Reagan's 
directive on national space policy outlined an even broader program of prepa- 
ration for war in space. 


The augmentation of chemical, primarily binary, weapons is being conducted 
intensively. The accumulatioa of neutron warheads on U.S. territory for 
rapid transfer to Europe has been accelerated. Antimissile and antisubmarine 
research and development projects have been activated. 


Although strategic forces constitute a particularly dynamic and menacing 
component of the U.S. military machine, they absorb less than 20 percent of 
the record defense budgets. More than 8&0 percent has been used for the 
expansion of conventional armed forces, where the prevailing aim is the de- 
velopment of the ability to start and intensify aggressive actions in various 


parts of the world. 


This has led to the modernization of dozens of weapon systems in all branches 
of the U.S. Armed Forces, the development of numerous new models and the ac- 
celerated production of tanks, aircraft, missiles and warships. The "rapid 
deployment forces''--Washington'’s police troops--are being augmented even more, 
primarily for action in the Middle East and the Persian Gulf zone. Now they 
will consist of up to 5 American divisions instead of 3, 2 Marine divisions, 
\) tactical aviation wings, 2 strategic B-52 bomber wings and 3 carrier task 
forces. The intensive reorganization of the Pentagon's industrial base, 
supplying the armed forces with ammunition and other materiel, has begun. 

In the next 5 years stocks of military equipment are to be doubled or tripled: 
Whereas the present quantity is sufficient to supply the armed forces with 
all they need for the first 20-30 days of a major war, by 1987 this period 
will be lengthened to 2 months. Besides this, the reorganization of military 
industry should expand its production capacities several times over by the 
end of the current decade. This will cost a minimum of 100 billion dollars. 


The specific areas and forms of military preparations have been stipulated 
in a recently compiled series of basic documents--a directive on national 
security decisions signed by Ronald Reagan on 17 May 1982, a list of defense 
objectives for fiscal years 1984-1988 approved by C. Weinberger in April, 
and a strategic plan submitted by the Pentagon to the National Security 
Council in August 1982. 


They contain detailed instructions for intensive preparations for "protracted" 
nuclear war, which is expected to last up to 6 months, for attacks on command 
points, for global conventional war and for subversive activities by special 
forces in Eastern Europe; they stress that war in the future will be "inten- 
sive electronic warfare with the probable use of chemical, biological and 
uuclear weapons." The main purpose of these documents is to emphasize the 

need for military superiority over the USSR and victory in the global conflict. 











Another of the Washington planners' obsessions is "economic warfare" against 


the Soviet Union and the hope of exhausting it in an arms race. As the list 
of military objectives for the coming 5 years stated, U.S. strategy should 
focus on "capital investments in weapon systems which will make accumulated 
stocks of Soviet military equipment obsolete," which will suppesedly "erode" 
Soviet economic strength. 


Hypnotized by their own rhetoric, the Washington planners are coming into 
conflict with the realities of the United States and the world around them. 
This conflict will inevitably lead to the erosion--and in this case it will 
be real and not imaginary--of the policy which gave rise to it. 


The colossal U.S. military expenditures, as M. Weidenbaum said before he 
resigned from his position as chairman of Reagan's Council of Economic 
Advisers, “are killing the economy." They have resulted in an unprecedented 
budget defict, far in excess of 100 billion dollars; the astounding growth 
of unemployment, which exceeded 10 percent for the first time since the war 
in September of this year; the stagnation of whole industries. In reference 
to che plans for the economic exhaustion of the Soviet Union with the aid of 
the arms race, the director of one of New York's most prestigious investment 
firms, &. Biggs, remarked: "We will ruin ourselves.'' More and more repre- 


sentatives of American business are taking this stand. 


The antiwar movement in the United States has acquired dimensions unprece- 
dented since the time of the struggle which compelled ruling circles to stop 
the aggression in Indochina. The administration's belligerent words and 
deeds have given millions of Americans something to think about, alarming 
some and having a sobering effect on others, by constantly reninding them of 
the possible effects of this militaristic fever on America. 


The most serious crisis of the postwar period in relations with allies, 
especially in Western Europe, engendered by the same militaristic and impe- 
rial manner of Washington's behavior, has introduced another complicating 
factor in the exercise of foreign policy. 


Finally, the main thing is this: There is a growing realization in Europe 


and the United States of the futility of plans for the achievement of American 


military superiority over the USSR and the senselessness of the hope of 
winning the war. In the first plaice, years of historical experience have 
proved several times that the Soviet Union is capable of counteracting all 
attempts to disrupt military parity. In the second place, as former U.S. 
President R. Nixon maliciously remarked just recently, "the threat of mutual 
suicide unlikely." The overwhelming majority of Americans realized that 

any attempt to deliver a first nuclear strike will evoke a devastating 


response. 


The peaceful initiatives of the Soviet Union and its persistent attempts to 
defend and deepen the process of detente are winning more and more support 
in the West, including the United States. As General Secretary of the CPSU 


Central Committee and Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium L. I. 


y 








Brezhnev stressed, “on the whole, detente is a historic conquest of the 


people. [t must not be subjected to bestial treatment by narrowminded, 
egotistical politicians in the imperialist camp. It must be protected, de- 
veloped and deepened. This will signify the triumph of human reason over 
dangerous and reckless aggressiveness. We believe in this triumph because 
we believe in man's reason and, what {fs more, ‘n people's instinct for self- 
preservation.” The Leninist foreign policy consistently pursued by the 
Soviet State since the first days of Great October will invariably serve 


this noble goal. 
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OPPRESSION OF NONWHITES, "ETHNIC' MINORITIES SURVEYED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1l, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) pp 7-18 


[Article by I. A. Genevskiy and S. A. Chervonnaya: "The Deadlock of Policy 
on Minorities"; passages rendered in all capital letters printed in boldface 


in source] 


[Text] Ethnic relations in the United States represent one of the central 
domestic policy issues which have affected important spheres of national 
life throughout U.S. history. The American nationality is a young ethnic 
entity. The process of ethnic consolidation has not been completed here as 
yet. This nationality includes some undiluted components. The ethnic issue 
in the United States encompasses the entire complex of relations between 
various ethnic gro: ps, their socioeconomic status and position in the struc- 
ture of American society, the policy of the government and other social 
forces in this area, the ideological substantiation of this policy and the 
struggle of the masses against ethnic oppression. 


When we analyze a social phenomenon as complex as ethnic relations in the 
United States, we must remember "...the SPECIFIC features of the ethnic 

issue and ethnic movements in the SPECIFIC country in the SPECIFIC era." 

The concrete content of this problem during different periods of U.S. history 
has been distinguished by certain specific features, various aspects have 
taken the forefront (negro slavery, immigrant problems, etc.), and there 
have been changes in the forms of oppression sufiered by various ethnic 
minorities. One unchanging factor was that ethnic relations developed under 
the conditions of an exploitative social order. This presupposed the preser- 
vation of the unequal, inferior status of ethnic minorities and period out- 
bursts of ethnic friction. The latest of these outbursts has been witnessed 
in the United States in the last two decades. 


Bourgeois ideologists strive to depict the United States as some kind of 
"ideal model” of the multiethnic state, in which the ethnic issue has sup- 
posedly been resolved by democratic means. For example, Professor G. Hall 
alleges that the republic established by the founding fathers is "a free 
nation which has emerged from the melting pot, a unique example of a state 

in which all people are united by a desire for freedom."* This kind of 
propaganda about the uniqueness of the U.S. political structure and boundless 








praise for its experience in interethnic relations are supposed to conceal the 
truth about the status of ethnic minorities in the country from the world 
public and serve as ideological validation of American imperialism's hegemonis- 


tic ambitions. 
The ‘Moral Mission,’ or the Policy of Violence 


Current ethnic problems in the United States stem from the peculiarities of 
the country's historical development and the formation of the American na- 
tionality. Many bourgeois authors paint idyllic pictures of the past, exag- 
gerating some events and obscuring others. There are two particularly 
widespread apologetic interpretations of U.S. history--the "peaceful" nature 
of U.S. historical development and the "moral mission" of the United States. 
For example, American diplomat J. Carter stated that U.S. cerritorjal expan- 
sion has been "painless" since the time of the country's founding.’ Historian 
S. Bemis suggests that the United States "did not commit a single injustice” 
when it expanded its territory. The annexation of new lands has traditionally 
been interpreted as the expansion of the "zone of freedom" as part of the 
civilizing mission of the "white man" who carried the best of everything to 
the population of the annexed territories. As for the policy of territorial 
conquests, American politicians and historians have not even taken the trouble 
to seek validation. John Adams, one of the founding fathers of the republic, 
was already describing this policy as a "law of nature." This view was later 
amplified in the doctrine of U.S. "manifest destiny"--the precursor of current 
ideological concepts substantiating U.S. claims to "world leadership." 


American historian 0. Handlin began his study of European immigrants in the 
United States with the words: "I once thought of writing the history of the 
immigrants in America, but I later realized that the immigrants are American 
history."? It is true that immigration is an important part of the history 
of the contemporary American nationality's formation, but it is not the only 
part. American historians have preferred in many cases not to mention some 
ethnic components of the population which were either brought to the United 
States against their will or were the native inhabitants of the continent. 
This reflects not only a racist contempt for colored people but also a 
reluctance to look into the blood-spattered pages of U.S. history. 


Although the founding fathers proclaimed the democratic principle of equality 
in the Declaration of Independence (1776), they did not extend it to the 
country's black inhabitants or to the natives of this land. The Constitution 
actually sanctified slavery and the United States was founded as a state on a 
racist basis. "Only racism," H. Aptheker correctly points out, "can explain 
why the same revolutionaries who went into battle (against the English-- 
author) with the motto ‘Give me liberty or give me death!" on their banners 
kept more than half a million slaves on their fields. °® The democratic freedoms 
proclaimed in the Bill of Rights (1789) extended neither to negroes nor to 
Indians and other colored inhabitants of the country. 


(he policy of the state and its dominant classes differed with regard to each 
group Of nonwhites. Negro slaves were brutally exploited by plantation 
owners and the abolition of slavery made them the targets of superexploitation 








by the capitalists. The U.S. authorities pursued a policy of genocide against 
the native population: The Indians were subjected to mass extermination, 
were deprived of their lands, political rights and means of subsistence and 
were driven onto arid reservations. During the westward movement, the United 
States, according to W. Foster, "displayed as much brutality as the soldiers 
of Cortez and Pizarro and mercilessly crowded out rival capitalist powers and 
the Indian population."7 Many tribes were massacred down to the last member, 
prisoners were roasted over a slow fire or scalped, and treaties and agreements 
with the tribes were cynically and treacherously broken. These well-known 
incidents of brutality were not isolated cases of excesses on the part of 
some colonists, but state policy. It was no coincidence that some commanders 
of punitive detachments--Z. Taylor, A. Jackson and W. Harrison--who made a 
career of the barbarous extermination of Indians, later became presidents of 
the United States. 


Many Mexicans became inhabitants of the United States as a result of aggressive 
wars with Mexico. Washington seized approximately half of its territory, 
around 1 million square miles (now the states of Texas, California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and part of Wyoming). American historians have 
written enthusiastically about the policy of territorial conquests based on 

the survival of the fittest, ~ “ing references to a "natural and inevitable 
process,” to a heavenly ordained mission and to the idea of "manifest destiny,” 
anc nave justified all of the expansionist ambitions of the U.S. ruling class. 


In accordance with an 1848 peace treaty with Mexico (Art 9), the United States 
pledged to guarantee the Mexican population on the conquered territory "a 
chance to exercise all of the rights of U.S. citizens in accordance with 
constitutional principles and enjoy all freedoms and property rights." But 
his pledg: was violated flagrantly. As R. Gomez, University of Texas 
instructor, stresses, Mexican-Americans "were not given these rights. They 
were treated like members of an inferior race, their property was taken away 
from them, their rights were infringed and they were often executed without 


a trial." 


The Puerto Ricans, another Hispanic group, found themselves in a position 
Similar to that of the Mexican-Americans. After the conquest of Puerto Rico 
in 1898, the island was actually turned into an American colony, its natural 
wealth was plundered and its population was brutally explcited by American 
corporations and banks. he more than 2.5 million Puerto Ricans in the United 
States are an oppressed ethnic minority. 


As we can see, the addition of new ethnic groups to the U.S. population was 
not only the result of immigration, but also of the forced entry of African 
slaves, the annexation of the territory of other states and the subjugation 

of their population, and the seizure of lands from the native inhabitants. The 
common denominator of state policy toward the blacks, Indians, Mexicans and 
other nonwhites was its flagrant violent nature. These minorities were the 
targets of racial discrimination, superexploitation and robbery, and their 
national culture and traditional way of life were suppressed and destroyed. 








Ihe policy of violence conducted either directly by the state or through its 
strength and influence was constantly opposed by the oppressed minorities. 

As a result of their stubborn struggle, some segregating barriers were 
eliminated, laws were passed on civil rights, more skilled jobs were offered 
to minorities and overt discrimination was diminished. All that the colored 
Americans have today was not given to them out of charity, but was wrested by 
tnem in battle against the American powers that be. One big lie is the propa- 
gandistic allusion by many American bourgeois scholars to the "moral" nature 
of the negro problem, ” which famous sociologist G. Myrdal was already analyzing 
in the 1940's. The essence of this concept is that there is some kind of 
unfortunate discrepancy between the egalitarian "American creed" and the 
practice of discrimination. In fact, however, the "American creed," if this 
is supposed to mean the prevailing ideology, was not egalitarianism, but 

class and ethnic inequality, racism and bourgeois nationalism. These views, 
modified to fit present conditions, are still being cultivated in every way 
posstble by the American bourgeoisie. They are in its economic and political 
interest and constitute the basis of its treatment of colored Americans. 

This is why the latter are still "second-ciass" citizens. ! 


Although ruling circles had to make some concessions with regard to the rights 
and interests of colored Americans (vocational training, hiring practices, 
college admission requirements and the desegregation of the schools) under 

the pressure of mass struggle in the 1960's, all of these social programs 

have undergone cuts since the beginning of the 1970's. The attack on the 
gains of colored minorities began under the Republican Administrations of 

R. Nixon and G. Ford, who opposed the husing of children for the desegregation 
of schools and the so-called quota system for nonwhites in employment and 
higher education. Bilingual teaching programs were cut under President Carter. 
The black population of Miami was subfected to brutal reprisals when it 
protested the authoritarian actions of the courts and the police. 


The most sweeping attack on the vital interests and rights of colored minori- 
ties was launched under the Reagan Administration. Cuts in social allocations, 
especially for various types of aid to the poor, had the most severe effect on 
nonwhite Americans. Stronger efforts were made to divest the few remaining 
"affirmative action” programs of much of their meaning. The Supreme Court, 

in which conservatives hold the majority, made several decisions against the 
interests of colored minorities. In 1981, for example, it upheld the "legal- 
ity" of the dismissal of a worker named Hector Garcia for speaking Spanish 

to his colleagues on the job. This decision is woefully inconsistent with 

the 1964 Act on civil rights and is also a flagrant violation of the 1848 
treaty with Mexico. As G. Baca, head of the Committee for Chicano Rights, 
said, the court decision reflected the desire of U.S. ruling circles "to 
perpetuate the existing system of apartheid for Hispanics in the Southwest.” 


The U.S. Supreme Court decisions on "The City of Mobile vs. Bolden" (1980), 
City of Memphis vs. Green" (1981) and "American Tobacco Company vs. 
Patterson” (April 1982) took on a sinister aspect. In these decisions the 
Supreme Court formulated the doctrine of "deliberate discrimination." It 
says in essence that any discriminatory program or practice can be recognized 
as such by the court only if it can be proved that it was instituted with the 
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deliberate intention to commit discrimination. Assessing these decisions and 
Reagan Administration policy on colored minorities, the DAILY WORLD remarked: 
"Tt is not difficult to see that it would be virtually impossible to prove a 

deliberate intention to commit discrimination. Racists can refuse any kind of 


testimony by simply denying that the discrimination was intended." 


The Supreme Court decisions represent another stone in the judicial and po- 
litical edifice which the Reagan Administration is trying to fortify in the 
interests of the financial and industrial monopolies ruling the country. For 
the implementation of this policy, the President can expect support from a 
large segment of the Congress. All of the gains of the civil rights struggle 
over the last century are being attacked. Furthermore, it would be wrong to 
say that this policy threatens only Afro-Americans, although they are indis- 
putably its main target. The Hispanic population, immigrants from Asia and 
the Pacific islands and Indians are also being affected by the attack on the 
"affirmative action" programs and on school desegregation. 


Models and Realities of Life 


Ethnic oppression and inequality are being suffered not only by colored 
Americans but also by other ethnic groups not belonging tothe Anglo-Saxon 
nucleus. The "Promised Land" has always imposed harsh terms of adaptation 

on immigrants. Of course, in comparison to the earlier limited monarchies 
and reactionary regimes in European states, the U.S. political order was more 
democratic and, besides tnis, immigrants from Europe had more opportunity 
here to display personal initiative, acquire land, find jobs, etc. They did 
not, however, become full and equal citizens of their new country. The 
dominant positions in the economy, in politics and in social and cultural 

life were firmly in the possession of the nucleus of old-time residents; 

it consisted mainly of immigrants from England as well as from Holland, 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries. They represented the nucleus of the 
young American nationality which took shape at the end of the 18th century. 
They--or, more precisely, the ruling circles of the young republic--were the 
ones who, in the words of contemporary American historian D. Hyam, set the 
rigid rules of the "form of government, Language, work and settlement patterns 
and many customs to which immigrants had to adapt. "11 Immigrants from other 
countries encountered ethnic, cultural and linguistic intolerance in the United 


States. 


The ideological basis of the policy on various ethnic groups was the so-called 
Anglo-conformist model. Its outlines were already being defined by some of 
the founding fathers of the republic, and today their position on this matter 
is undergoing obvious idealization. "The founding fathers," F. Burke, head 
of the New Jersey State Department of Education, said recently, "did not want 
the standardization of groups of voters with different languages and cultepes. 
On the contrary, they tried to protect them from this kind of treatment.” 

This is an obvious misrepresentation. In a letter to John Adams, George 
Washington unequivocally stated that immigrants should not retain "their 


language, customs and attitudes." In 1818, when John Quincy Adams was U.S. 


secretary of state, he wrote that all immigrants "should shed the skin of 
their ancestors forever and never give it any more thought."** This kind of 
intolerance for everyone not conforming to set standards in this sphere was 








later elevated to the rank of government policy. The purpose was the estab- 
lishment of the English language and the existing culture, standards and 
institutions, the retention of Americans of Anglo-Saxon origins on the highest 
rungs of the hterarchical ladder and the maintenance of the exploitative elite 
in the dominant position in the society. 


Discrimination against immivrants became particularly pronounced in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, when most of them were coming from the economi- 
cally backward countries of Italy, Austria and Russ 9. V. I. Lenin called 
these two currents the "old" and "new" immigration. Between 1891 and 1920 
the new immigration exceeded the numbers of the old 3-fold. "In the United 
States," V. I. Lenin noted, "immigrants from Eastern and Southera Europe 
have the lowest-paid jobs, and American workers are given the highest per- 
centage of promotions to supervisory positions and the highest-paid jobs." 
V. I. Lenin viewed this as a symptom of imperialism's inherent tendency "to 
Single out privileged categories of workers and separate them from the broad 
proletarian masses,"!6 


Various types of unscientific racist and nationalist theories, denying or 
belittling the contribution of non-Anglo-Saxon immigrants to the national 
culture, have always served as the ideological basis of the Anglo-conformist 
model. For example, prominent historian H. Fairchild contrasted the "cou- 
rageous, fearless and strong" Anglo-Saxon settlers to the later "unfortunate, 
weak and dependent" immigrants. He portrays the United States as "a country 
founded by white settlers, mostly from Great Britain." 


The arguments cited in support of the Anglo-conformist model are based on 
chauvinistic beliefs about the superiority of the "Anglo-Saxon race" and the 
inferiority of the culture of other peoples, including the Europeans. The 
supporters of this model have always advocated the Americanization of Iinm- 
migrants. [t is true that the involvement of settlers and their descendants 
in U.S. economic, social and cultural life led to their assimilation. This 
was a complex and contradictory process and was simultaneously natural and 
forced. Furthermore, it was precisely the forced processes of assimilation 
that were the main ones, reflecting the essence of the Anglo-conformist 


model. 


According to the definition of renowned Soviet ethnographer Yu. V. Bromley, 
forced assimilation represents "a system of measures taken by the government 
or iocal authorities in education and other spheres of social Life to arti- 
ficially accelerate the process of assimilation by suppressing or restraining 
the language and culture of ethnic minorities, influencing their self- 
awareness, etc."4° The role of the government ‘n the implementation of the 
assimilation of policy is ccrrectly underscored in this definition. In the 
United States this policy has been actively pursued by all three branches of 
government (executive, legislative and judiciary) and government agencies on 
various levels (federal, state and local). 


But the machinery of assimilation in the United States is not confined to 


government institutions. The entire sophisticated system of political, eco- 
ts own 


nomic and ideological means used by the ruling class to preserve its 
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authority and govern the society has the same effect. Corporations, bour- 
geois parties, reactionary public organizations, the mass media and scien- 
tific propaganda centers have always aided in the implementation of assimilation 
policy. Cultivated racist and nationalist prejudices have always played an 
important role, as have the standards of morality, ethics, social behavior 

and lifesty!e which new arrivals must observe if they wish to rise out of the 
lower depths of society. The daily disregard for the political, economic, 
social and cultural rights of ethnic minority groups and their members and 

the unofficial discrimination in all spheres of life were of tremendous 


significance. 


In the United States the historically progressive process of ethnic conver- 
gence took the form of forcible Americanization, the suppression of national 
languages and cultures and the condemnation of everything foreign as anti- 
American. Former Congressman R. Pucinski, a Polish-American, made the bitter 
comment that in the United States definite preference has always been given to 
"the ideal of cultural uniformity achieved through assimilation: The meaning 
with which the term ‘Americanism’ was invested quite often implied that all 
members of echnic groups would have to resolutely sever all ties with their 
unique cultural past to become 'real' Americans. This has given many of our 
citizens a sense of cultural inferiority and the feeling that they are 
second-class citizens if they have preserved the customs, traditions and life- 
stvle of their ancestors. "19 

Americanization was aimed at more than just the forcible destruction of the 
immigrant's language and culture. It included the attainment of political and 
ideological conformity to "purge" the immigrant of the experience in social 
Struggle he had brought with him from Europe and of ideas potentially dan- 
gerous to the American political systen. 


At the end of the last century another theory about the formation of the 
American nationality came into being--amalgamation. Its supporters believed 
that the development of the American nationality should be accomplished not 
through the imposition of Anglo-Saxon standards but through the free merger 
of various European peoples and cultures and the creation of a new socio- 
ethnic encity. The most famous variation on this theme was the "melting pot" 
model. The term comes from a play by immigrant writer J. Zangwill, "The 
Melting Pot” (1919 ), in which the hero, young immigrant Horatio Alger, sees 
the New York skyline from on board a ship and exclaims: "America--a gigantic 
melting pot created by God, where all of the peoples of Europe come together. 
The Germans and the French, the Irish and the English, the Jews and the 
Russians--all of them in this pot! This is how the Lord is creating the 
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American nationality. 


But the development of ethnic processes in the United States did not actually 
conform to the "free merger" idea. Racial prejudice, discrimination and 
segregation kept many millions of colored Americans from even approaching this 


pot." As for white immigrants, the policy of their forcible assimilation 
bore little resemblance to the free merger of nationalities. It is not 
surprising that some ethnic groups stubbornly defended their culture, church 
and intraethnic social ties. The theory of "cultural pluralism" was an ideo- 


logical expression of protest against forcible Americanization. It was first 
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formulated by philosopher H. Kallen. In an article in THF NATION, a liberal 
weekly magazine, in 1915, Kallen said that what the American society needed 
was not the melting of individual ethnic groups into a standardized mass, but 
the protection and encouragement of the cultures of these groups. He advocated 
the preservation of the wealth and diversity of their heritage and the creation 
of a society built on the principles of the federated unification of various 
ethnocultural groups.~! Kallen called his article "Democracy vs. the Melting 


Pot." 


His utopian model of the American society was an attempt to work out a demo- 
cratic alternative to the policy and ideology of forcible Americanization. 
This was its progressive aspect. Kallen's theory, however, reduced the 
complex and multidimensional problem of interethnic ties to the interrela- 
tions of various cultures, ignoring other fundamental problems connected with 
the minorities’ status in society. What is more, Kallen completely ignored 
the issue of black and other colored Americans. 


The outburst of chauvinism during the years of World War I and the subsequent 
campaign for the persecution of foreigners kept the theory of "cultural 
pluralism" from gaining a firm footing. It became popular only after World 
War II. By this time, however, it had been taken up by reactionary politi- 
cians, who reworded it to meet their own needs and to place it at the service 
of propaganda of the American way of life. Whereas Kallen proposed "cultural 
pluralism" primarily as a program that needed to be carried out, these politi- 
cians portrayed it as a supposedly tangible and existing model. In this new 
interpretation the concept of "cultural pluralism" was actively used for 
anticommunist and aati-Soviet purposes and was put to work in the service of 
the cold war and the ideological offensive against the developing countries. 
According to D. Huthmacher, the American attitude toward minorities became 
the deciding factor in the ideological struggle against socialism: The 
United States tried to "prove the superiority of its way of life as one of- 
fering ethnic groups the best opportunities. "22 The American "pluralistic" 
society was praised in every way possible and was contrasted to the "totali- 
tarian” society in the socialist countries. 


This modern apologetic variation on the theme of "cultural pluralism" was 

set forth in concentrated form in the foreword to the second edition of 
"Beyond the Melting Pot," a study by sociologists N. Glazer and D. Moynihan. 
They alleged that the pluralistic ethnic model created the best opportunities 
for the positive use of existing differences between groups, that it allowed 
the individual to choose the best way of making a living and that it did not 
force him to live under the conforming conditions of an "Americanized" 
society based on "rigid segregation." 3 

N. Clazer and D. Moynihan used the neologism "ethnicity" to signify "the 
maximum augmentation of ethnic factors in social life." The significance of 
these factors has certainly increased in recent decades, but N. Glazer and 
D. Moynihan did not merely ascertain this fact; they almost raisedit to the 
status of an absolute by alleging that ethnic groups are the "main elements 
of society” and that "ethnicity is the main center for the mobilization of 
interests."*’ The purpose of these allegations was to minimize the 
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significance of the class divisions of society, to portray ethnic relations 
as something more important than, and independent of, class relations, and to 
impede the development of the joint struggle of the laboring masses of 
various races and ethnic groups against their common enemy--monopoly capital. 
Reactionary circles have recently tried to channel the dissatisfaction of 
white laborers from ethnic minorities against the colored Americans, against 
their "excessive" demands, and to pit various groups of whites against one 
anulher. Exposing this "divide and conquer policy," wh ch is as old as the 
world, the Communist Party of the United States of America noted in its new 
program: "In spite of their wealth of differences and distinctive features, 
the people of the United States represent a single national family. The 
lives and fates of Americans are closely connected with one another.... They 
gain nothing from internal discord. The multiracial, multinational working 
class ot the United States represents an organic entity whose Sgmmon labor 
and interests unite itwithties just as strong as family ties." 


The results of the ethnic policy of the U.S. ruling class and the many pur- 
poses of this policy are particularly apparent today. On the one hend, the 
distinctive culture and language of white immigrants and their descendants 
have been stamped out by all possible means. A spirit of conformity has been 
cultivated in these immigrants and the prevailing system oi values and 
standards of behavior has been imposed on them. However, although the bour- 
geois society has tried to erase these ethnic differences in order to turn 
immigrants into "100-percent Americans," it has certainly not tried to accom- 
plish their complete, "l100-percent" assimilation. Assimilation and 
Americanization were conducted intensely within the limits necessary for the 
use of immigrants in the capacity of manpower, their transformation into 
obedient targets of ideological and political manipulation and the eradication 
of all their "foreign" features, especially their radical views. At the 

same time, the American ruling class did not desire the genuine comprehensive 
integration of ethnic groups and kept them on a specific level of the hierar- 
chy in American society, somewhere between the colored population and the 
old-time residents. Processes of class stratification took place within each 
ethnic group, a petty and middle bourgeoisie took shape and isolated indi- 
viduals infiltrated the ranks of the grand bourgeoisie and political elite. 
But access to the "summit''was complicated in every way possible for members 
of ethnic groups and the Anglo-Saxon elite jealously guarded its own position 


and privileges. 
The Disintegration of the ‘American Dream’ 


Propaganda about the allegedly unique opportunities of immigrants has always 
played an important part in the conduct of the American bourgeoisie's ethnic 
policy. The myth of unlimited social mobility has been cultivated intensively 
in the American mind. This "American dream" served as an instrument of class 
division and the encouragement of bourgeois individualism. It helped the 
bourgeoisie manipulate the thinking of the laboring public and give it ground- 
less illusions. Life itself proved to millions of European immigrants and 
their descendants (not to mention the colored Americans) that insurmountable 
obstacles would keep the overwhelming mafority of them from attaining the 
"American dream." The growing realization of this was one of the reasons for 
the organized movement of white ethnic groups. 
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The increasingly active protests of white ethnic groups in the last decade 
came as a surprise to U.S. ruling circles and American bourgeois science. 
Ethnic minorities, N. Glazer and D. Moynihan admitted, made their presence 
known at a time when, according to theories, they were already supposed to 
be disappearing. 


The increasing activity of white ethnic minorities must be examined within the 
concrete historical context of recent decades--the radical changes in the 
world arena, the intensification of the general crisis of capitalism and the 
intensification of the external and internal contradictions of American 
imperialism. The defeat of fascism with its racist nationalist ideology, the 
establishment of the equality of all races, nationalities and ethnic groups 

in international law, and the collapse of the colonial system--all of these 
historic changes in the world, which were accomplished with the active par- 
ticipation of the USSR and other socialist countries, helped to elevate the 
ethnic consciousness and strengthen feelings of national price. Now that 
dozens of independent states have been founded by imperialism's former slaves, 
the maintenance of various forms of ethnic inequality in the United States 

and several other Western countries is regarded by all ethnic groups, includ- 
ing white ones, as an intolerable phenomenon. 


Long ago, Marxists predicted the possibility of the intensification of ethnic 
conflicts in the developed capitalist countries. "Class antagonism," V. I. 
Lenin wrote, "has now pushed ethnic issues far into the background, but we 
cannot say categoricaily, without taking the risk of making doctrinaire 
statements, that the temporary advancement of an ethnic_issue to the front 
and center of the political stage would be impossible."“’ V. I. Lenin based 
this conclusion on the belief that capitalist conditions retain the medium 
for ethnic inequality and oppression. "Each of these 'great' nationalities," 
V. Ll. Lenin said, "oppresses other nationalities in the colonies and within 
the country."¢ More intense political reaction in all areas, including 
ethnic oppression, is characteristic, as V. I. Lenin repeatedly pointed out, 
of the age of imperialism. 


[he aggravation of ethnic relations in the United States in the postwar period 
went through several phases. A strong movement by the black population for 
formal equality and against discrimination and segregation was launched at the 
end of the 1950's. This struggle, supported by millions of white Americans, 
was one of the main causes of the sociopolitical crisis with which the countrv 
was afflicted in the 1960's. 


The heroic marches of the fighters for civil rights and the spontaneous riots 
in the black ghettos drew other colored groups into the struggle. In the mid- 
1960's it was joined by Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and Indians, and this was 
followed by increasing activity on the part of ethnic groups of European 
origins. <A characteristic feature of the present stage in ethnic relations 

is participation by virtually all ethnic groups, suffering to some degree from 
oppression and inequality, in the struggle for their rights. 

Although the more odious forms of this oppression are past history, ethnic 
minorities of European origins are subjected to many types of discrimination. 
In particular, this discrimination has given them a peculiar socioprofessional 
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structure. For example, there is a much higher percentage of industrial 
workers among people from Eastern and Southern Europe (and among blacks and 
other colored Americans). Professor G. Abramson, who studied the situation 
in the state of Connecticut, cited the following data: 78 Polish-Americans, 
70 percent of other Americans from Eastern Europe and 65 percent of the 
Americans of Italianorigins were physical laborers ("blue-collar" workers), 
while the figures for Americans ,9f Anglo-Saxon origins and Americans from 
Nortnern Europe was 38 percent.©° Furthermore, among the "blue-collar 
workers" belonging to these ethnic groups, there is a disproportionately 
high percentage of people performing unskilled and semiskilled work and a 
negligible percentage of skilled workers and foremen. 


Many American researchers have noted that immigrants from Eastern and Southern 
Europe rarely reach the highest rungs of the social ladder in business and 
public administration. According to A. Greeley, the director of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago Center for the Study of American Pluralism, there is "irrefu- 
table proof of the insufficient representation of ethnic groups in all 
positions of respons ibility."3 


Discrimination has also affected the educational level of several white 
ethnic groups. According to official statistics, 70.4 percent of the Americans 
of Anglo-Saxon origins had a secondary education in 1978 and the figure was 
63.9 percent for Americans of German origins, but it was only 54.9 percent 
for immigrants from Poland and their descendants, 54.1 percent for Americans 
from Italy, 45.3 percent for immigrants from Hungary and 42.6 percent for 
people from Czechoslovakia. 21 According to G. Abramson's data, at the begin- 
ning of the 1970's only 14 percent of the Polish-Americans and 16 percent of 
the members of other Eastern European ethnic groups had a complete or partial 
higher education, but the figure was 33 percent for Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
origins.~* 


There are definite differences in the average income levels of various ethnic 
groups. For example, the income of che majority of Italian-American families 
is far below the national average. 22 The group of families classified in 
statistics as high-income families includes 11.4 percent of the families of 
Anglo-Saxon origins, but only 5.4 percent of Polish-American families and 
7.2 percent of the families of members of other Eastern European minorities. 34 
The inequality of Eastern and Southern European ethnic groups is clearly 
evident in the political sphere. The historically determined and carefully 
guarded hegemony of Anglo-Saxon politicians is still keeping other ethnic 
groups from attaining proportional representation in elected organs of power 
and the machinery of state. According to a study conducted by the National 
Center on Urban Ethnic Problems, "the representation of white Protestant 
groups in the U.S. Congress far exceeds their share of the national population, 
while the representation of the majority of Catholic and ethnic groups is 
obviously inadequate."3? This disparity is also characteristic of state and 
local government and various institutions and agencies. 


’ 


Third- and even fourth-generation immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe 
still encounter discrimination in social life and everyday affairs and still 


“us 


sense the distance separating them from "real" Americans. The brutal 
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suppression of ethnic culture, contempt for the history of minorities, the 
cultivation of ideas about the superiority of Anglo-Saxon culture, family 
traditions and everyday customs, and the spread of demeaning ethnic stereo- 
types all influence mass attitudes in the country, including the mental/'ty 
of the minorities themselves. In his book "Ethnic Alienation," State 
University of New York instructor P. Gallo wrote that "affiliation with an 
ethnic group” in the United States engenders "a keen sense of one's own 
inferior status and the feeling that society undervalues the individual and 
his group." The force of the unofficial but actually operating mechanism 
for the suppression of the Americans’ cultural and ethnic features is at- 
tested to by the bitter confessions of New York playwright A. Innaurato. To 
climb the soctal ladder, he had to reject everything connected with his 
ethnic group and his proletarian origins. "I," Innaurato said, "never even 
thought about my [talian origins or my parents. I did not admit that I came 
from the working class. I i seeing my family and I did not want any 
of my relatives to visit me."'? 


In the 1970's the problems facing woite ethnic groups, particularly the labor- 
ing masses, became much more acute. The reason was the general deterioration 
of economic conditions in the country, the rising rates of unemployment and 
inflation, the capitalist attack on the vital interests of the working class, 
the technological changes in production which decreased the demand for semi- 
skilled manpower and the government policy of increasing military spending 

at the cost of social allocations. 


Some of the successes of the blacks and other colored Americans, as we have 
already mentioned, stimulated white enthic groups to take action. The need 
to act as individual ethnic groups with their own specific demands was also 
dictated by the failure of the government, the two bourgeois parties and the 
rightwing labor leaders to pay attention to their needs. The general deteri- 
oration of economic conditions in the United States, the exacerbation of 

the problems of inflation and unemployment, the drop in the standard of 
living of the masses and tne dramatic reduction of "social mobility" oppor- 
tunities for individual advancement all motivated members of white ethnic 
groups to issue demands on behalf of the group ‘as a whole. 


The increasing activity of ethnic groups was not simply a matter of financial 
interests. Some of the reasons for the elevation of the ethnic consciousness 
are not directly related to the protection of socioeconomic or political 
interests. Immigrants and their descendants are starting to take more pride 
in their origins and cultural heritage and want their contribution to the 
American culture to be acknowledged. This increasing self-awareness and the 
growing significance of ethnic self-identification are more than just a 
protest against discrimination and the bourgeois ideology of ethnic inequality 
and oppression in the United States. They are also a symptom of the crisis 
of bourgeois ideology, the declining influence of the prevailing system of 
values and the devaluation of "1OO-percent Americanism" and its prestige. 


Racism and all forms of ethnic inequality and oppression in the United States 
are organically connected with the existing system, which is based on the 
principles of exploitation. Monopoly capital is the main force supporting 
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ethnic oppression in the United States. This is why progressive forces 
believe that the struggle against all forms of inequality cannot be separated 
from the struggle against monopoly capital. 


The United States today is a country where 50 million colored Americans are 
still the victims of racial, ethnic and class oppression, where white ethnic 
minorities, as demonstrated above, are subjected to actual discrimination and 
where the ideology of racism and bourgeois nationalism is flourishing. The 
bourgeois society in the United States has proved its inability to solve 
ethnic problems and guarantee ethnic groups genuine liberty and equality. 


The achievements of the USSR in the resolution of ethnic problems are par- 
ticularly vivid against this background. No other state in history has ac- 
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complished so much so quickly for the all-round development of nationalities 
and etnnic groups, for the establishment of relations of trust and mutual 
assistance among them and for the triumph of the ideas of the fraternity of 
peoples. The USSR's successes of worldwide historic significance in this 
sphere are vivid proof of the triumph of the CPSU's Leninist policy on 
nationalities. 
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CONSEQUENCES, LESSONS OF FALKLANDS WAR SURVEYED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) pp 19-31 


[Article by K. N. Brutents: "Conflict in the South Atlantic: Some Conse- 
quences and Lessons" ] 


[Text] No guns, bombs, or missiles have been heard in the South Atlantic 
for several months now. The Falkland (Malvinas) Islands are quiet and their 
inhabitants have returned to their customary way of life. The reinforced 
British garrison and the half-destroyed Port Stanley are the only reminders 
of the recent conflict. It might appear that the waters of the Atlantic 
swallowed not only a dozen British ships, and not only hundreds of young 
people who met their death as a result of England's colonial expedition, but 
even the echoes of the noisy battles that were fought here. 


In reality, however, everything is quite different. As the conflict recedes 
further into the past, it is increasingly apparent that it could have 
profound, largely irreversible political consequences, primarily for the 
Latin American countries. 


] 


For the first time since the war an imperialist power resorted to large-scale 
military operations with the use of the latest equipment against a Latin 
American state in order to defend its colonial positions. Furthermore, this 
power was supported by the leading states of tne capitalist world, and its 
opponent, Argentina, was supported by the overwhelming majority of Latin 
American countries and many other states. For this reason alone, the conflict 
far transcended the bounds of relations between the two states. It took on 
regional overtones and will most likely have broader international consequences. 


Latin America is one of the regions whose role in international life and in 
contemporary world developments has grown noticeably more important in recent 
decades. This is due to its dimensions, the strategic location of the region 
and its heightened significance in contemporary world economic ties. 


The role of Latin America also stems from the massive and important socio- 
economic and political changes taking place in this region. They have 
consisted mainly in a constant movement toward deliverance from prolonged 
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domination and exploitation by the United States and from U.S.-nurtured undemo- 
cratic regimes. Despite the fact the level of the liberation struggle on the 
continent is still uneven and that there are still many contrasts here--from 
the hardly disturbed tyranny of oligarchic governments in some countries to 
stormy liberation battles in others--the main tendency in Latin America as a 
whole is clear: the growth of national awareness and a stronger desire for 
independence, social progress and a fitting place in the international arena. 


All of these processes, however, are contrary to the U.S. intention, which has 
been displayed in a particularly vigorous and crude form under the Reagan 
Administration, to keep the Latin American countries within the sphere of U.S. 
political, economic and military influence. It is in this context and on 

this regional level that the Anglo-Argentine conflict should be analyzed, with 
a view to Latin America's current stage of development. 


The conflict over the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands is known to have been caused 
by England's stubborn reluctance to give up this fragment of its bygone colo- 
nial empire and, in principle, it cannot be examined outside the general 
framework of the collapse of the colonial system. Objective observers have 
noted that the Argentine Government took a fairly flexible stand when it an- 
nounced its willingness to respec. the interests of the island inhabitants, 
assist them, accept the guarantees stipulated by the United Nations and, 
finally, agree to English participation in the exploitation of the archipela- 
go's resources. 


The military conflict was actually caused by England's obstructionist behavior 
and its underestimation of Argentina's determination to restore its sovereign- 
ty over the islands, a determination which certainly cannot be viewed in iso- 
lation from the general atmosphere on the continent or from the desire of the 
Latin American countries to affirm their national dignity and put an end to 
all remaining traces of the colonial era in the Western Hemisphere. 


The Argentine military junta's decision to resort to force was influenced con- 
siderably, as the foreign and, in particular, the American press reported, 

by its expectation of the support, or at least the well-disposed neutrality, 
of the United States. This expectation was based on Washington's general line 
in the Western Hemisphere and its relations with the Argentine military 
government, which was regarded as a reliable U.S. ally. The present adminis- 
tration put an end to the vacitllation and inconsistency displayed by the 
administration of J. Carter, who was prone to ostentatiously condemn mili- 
tary regimes, which had a particularly adverse effect on relations with 
Argentina. As New York University Professor C. Astiz stressed, "the Reagan 
Administration's first political decisions indicated a willingness to reach 
agreement with conservative regimes and more propounced hostility toward 
progressive forces objecting to the status quo.” 


When the White House acquired its new master, relations between the United 
States and Argentina improved perceptibly. In accordance with the wishes of 
the United States, Argentina actively supported its plans for intervention 

and the suppression of the national liberation movement in Central America. 
American newspapers reported that Argentine officers took part inthe struggle of 
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Salvadoran "partisans" and in the training of Nicaraguan counterrevolution- 
aries. The Pentagon expected Argentine generals to support the plans for the 
construction of the "South Atlantic Treaty Organization (SATO), uniting 


Brazil, Argentina and South Africa.” 


But the junta's expectations were unjustified. After a few brief efforts to 
restore the status quo by means of negotiations, the United States stopped 
trying to take an impartial stand, even if only on the surface, and openly 
took England's side. The United States not only gave England active political 
support inside and outside the United Nations and pressured other Latin 
American countries not to take Argentina's side, but also gave the English 
extensive military assistance, which was essentially what made Great Britain's 
impressive military efforts for the seizure of the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands 
possible. The London OBSERVER remarked: "Washington underestimates the im- 
portance of the material support the English received, although it is quite 
obvious that it was of decisive significance in the organization of an effec- 
tive invasion.’ 

The United States followed Great Britain in the institution of economic sanc- 
tions against Argentina: the temporary cessation of all military shipments 
and the extension of new credit and guarantees by the Export-Import Bank and 
the cancellation of Commercial Credit Corporation guarantees. 


what were the United States’ motives? 


In the first place, Argentina's action, which was originally anticolonial but 
acquired more distinct anti-imperialist outlines as the situation developed, 
reflected the general tendency in Latin America toward the consolidation of 


independence and the elimination of imperialist influence in the foreign 


policy sphere. 


In the second place, much was dictated by military strategic considerations 
and the desire to keep the islands under the control of a NATO ally and, 
consequently, to keep them in the capacity of a base accessible to the United 
States. It was no coincidence that a CIA report on the Falkland (Malvinas) 
Islands said: "In the geographic sense, Argentina dominates the ocean route 
between the South Atlantic and the Pacific.... In the event that the Panama 
Canal becomes inoperable or inaccessible, or in the gvent of a lengthy war, 
this route will be of great strategic significance." 

In the third place, it was naturally the factor of inter-imperialist "soli- 
darity” and the desire to support the United States’ ultra-Atlantic ally, 

the most energetic supporter of U.S. anti-Soviet and militaristic plans, and 
to prevent the debilitation of the Conservative Thatcher Government and the 
growth of the influence of the Labor opposition, whose official program reso- 
lutely rejects Reagan's plans for the arms race. 


Ither imperialist states took a similar stand. England's EFC partners imposed 
in embarg n imports of goods from Argentina, cut off all credit to this 
‘ountry and froze its accounts in their banks. At a time when Argentina's 
foreign debt exceeded 36 billion dollars, the embargo was expected to empty 











the Argentine treasury wit! in a matter f a few davs, bring about the mass 
withdrawal of capital from the country and ultimately cause it financial 
ruan. 

[t was soon learned that the position taken by the leading capitalist states, 


especially the United States, was opposed by almost all of Latin America, 
and noe just Argentina. Whereas the Argentine generals had made a mistake 
in hoping for the sympathy of Washington, it also made an obvious mistake 


when it underestimated the counterreaction of the Latin American states and 
thelr willingness to openly oppose their mighty northern neighbor. 


In contrast to the United States and other imperialist states and, to some 
degree, even in counterbalance to their collective anti-Argentine position, 
the majority of Latin American countries supported Argentina. Of the 21 
Latin American states belonging to the OAS, 17 condemned England's position, 
which was supported by the United States, and announced their solidarity 
with Argentina. Peru and Venezuela announced their willingness to offer 
Argentina the necessary military assistance. In essence, the crisis in the 
South Atlantic engendered the most impressive demonstration in many years of 
marked political unity of the majority of Latin American countries, and, 


what is more--virtually for the first time in the history of inter-American 
relations--not only on an anti-imperialist basis, but also on an anti- 


tne 


American basis to some degree, 


n 9 July the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR reported: "it would not be an exag- 
geration to say that U.S. policy in Latin America is now lying in ruins as 

a result of the U.S. support of the English.” Obviously, there is an element 
f fournalistic exaggeration in this assessment, but there is no question 
that the line taken by the United States hurt its position in Latin America: 
Ie will certainly lead to some reassessment of relations with Washington by 


yuntries and to the revision of ties with it. The U.S. position 
‘ the traditional anti-American feelings in Latin America, rooted 
in the dramatic experience of a century and a half in relations with the 


rited States, filled with countless insults to the national dignity of the 


Latin Americans by Yankee impertalism. 


Washington's position was pointedly criticized by more than just the states 
known for their adherence to an independent policy line. It also shocked 
the circles whose members were accustomed to alliance and partnership with 
the United States and who persistently declared that they were part of the 
Western world.” It was precisely to these circles that the NEW YORK TIMES 


referring on 8 June 1982: “The South American leaders (military--K. B.) 


wis I 

ire already taking some steps and are anxiously considering others to adapt 

to the atmosphere they anticipate on the continent after the end of the 

Faikland crisis They are motivated by the thought that they can no longer 
yunt on the United State. as a fully reliable ally." Washington's position 

was widely, if not universaily, interpreted as disregard for the commitments 
stipulated in the OA narter and the provisions of the 1947 Rio de Janeiro 

agreement on the ‘oint defense of the Western Hemisphere 








England's behavior and the resolute support of this behavior by the United 
States showed the public and ruling circles of the Latin American states where 
the real threat to their interests, their independence and, in general, peace 
in the Western Hemisphere was coming from. This exposed the true essence of 
doctrines serving U.S. interests and the protection of its privileges, such 

as the doctrines of "ideological boundaries" and "national security," which 
had been vigorously propagandized with American assistance. All of this 

also revealed the real purpose of the "joint" military obligations recorded 

in the Rio pact and their complete ineffectiveness in cases calling for the 
repulsion of imperialist aggression. It is indicative that Brazil, Venezuela, 
Uruguay, Ecuador and some other Latin American countries refused, in connec- 
tion with the conflict, to take part in the annual joint naval maneuvers with 
the United States. 


The tension engendered in inter-American relations by the conflict was already 
apparent during the last sessions of the OAS--a military-political bloc in 
which American imperialism has always been dominant, using this bloc repeatedly 
to suppress national Liberation movements on the continent. The prevailing 
atmosphere at these sessions was one of confrontation between the United 
States and the majority of organization members. Now the governments and 
statesmen of several Latin American countries are considering the removal of 
OAS headquarters from Washington. Furthermore, the replacement of this organ- 
ization with a Latin American group excluding the United States has been 
proposed. The Colombian President's suggestion that the Latin American states 
meet in early 1983 to discuss the reorganization of the OAS is being discussed 


earnestly. 


Regardless of the degree to which these proposals might be implemented, the 
very fact that they have been made attests to the considerable effect 


the conflict in the South Atlantic has already had on the mood of the public 
and the governments of the continent with regard to the United States. 


At the very height of the conflict, the Venezuelan magazine ELITE remarked: 
"The Republic of Argentina has taught us a great lesson. When it took posses- 
sion of the Malvinas it told the English it had had enough of colontalisao. 
From now on Latin America should not expect anything from anyone and should 
rely only on itself. The Yankees betrayed us and all of Europe united against 
us. We were left alone. But this was a good thing. Now we know who our 
nemies are and we know that only our own solidarity will save us." In turn, 
he NEW YORK TIMES acknowledged: "Argentina proved that Latin America must 
ake care of itself and nct put its trust in Europe or, in particular, the 
United States. Although this diplomatic argument was voiced during the crisis, 
it has now won recognition everywhere on the continent.” 


Voices advocating closer political and economic relations among countries of 
the continent and the expansion of regional cooperation are growing louder 


es 


and more authoritative in Latin America. At the talks between the foreign 


ministers of Argentina and Uruguay at the end of July, as CLARIN, a newspaper 
published in Buenos Aires, reported, participants agreed that the conflict in 


the South Atlantic had given rise to the need for Latin America's cohesion as 


the elaboration of a common Latin American stand in 


a regional b!) ind 
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The sixth nference In Havana (1979) was attended by repre- 
22 countries in the Western Hemisphere, and 11 of them were 
rgentina, Bolivia, Grenada, Guyana, Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Jamaica--while another 11 had observer 
3s, Brazil, Venezuela, Dominica, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
» Lucia, Uruguay and Feuador. Besides this, the Socialist 

Ri also participated in the conference. Representatives of 
Commission for Latin America, the Latin American FEconomi« 
atin American Energy Organization attended the conference as 
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example, President C. Langoni of Brazil's Central Bank stressed in an inter- 
view that "opportunities for more active economic integration between Brazil 
and Argentina should be broader" after the conflict in the South Atlantic. 

A similar view was expressed by President S. Allegretti of the Venezuelan 
Foreign Trade Institute, who noted the need to "strengthen the economic securi- 
ty of Latin America.” 


As for the military side of the matter, whereas imperialist strategists are 
mainly concerned with the etfectiveness of weapons in a "big war," in Latin 
America the issue is approached from another, primarily political standpoint, 
with a view to national security interests. The opinion that recent events 
will have a serious effect on policymaking in the military sphere is almost 
unanimous. The direction of possible changes will be determined by the great 
risk, pointed up by the Anglo-Argentine conflict, of dependence on the United 
States and on other imperialist states in the acquisition of weapons and, 
what is more, the serious danger this dependence poses to the sovereignty and 
security of the Latin American states and the developing countries in general. 
According to a report in NEWSWEEK, President Fernando Belaunde Terry .{ Peru 
announced: "The lesson we all must learn from this conflict is that we must 
put an end to our dependence on countries producing weapons. We can see what 
the lack of military potential means." [t is significant that the presidents 
of Venezuela and Panama proposed a meeting of Latin American government 
spokesmen to discuss "the collective self-defense of the region" in a joint 
statement in Caracas on 28 July 1982. In connection with this, a more im- 
portant role for Brazil and for Argentina as suppliers of modern weapons to 
the developing countries is being predicted. 

At the same time, worries have been expressed about the possibility of an 
arms race in this part of the world, which was reminded of its vulnerability 
in the face of the imperialist military machine by the Anglo-Argentine 
conflict. 


Another fact is also important. The conflict will obviously have a definite 
effect, at least in the near future, on the ideological atmosphere in the 

region. [t could make some changes in the priorities of several major Latin 
American figures who have always nurtured certain illusions about the United 
States and have regarded some aspects of American life as a model for their 
countries. This is attested to in particular by the following statements in 


the bourgeois Ven: : journal BOHEMIA, which certainly has no leftist 
leanings: "In the i14l analysis, the Malvinas will obligate us Latin 


Americans to determine the role of Latin America and the place that should be 
occupied by each of the countries making it up. At the same time, the war 
with Great Britain obligates us to determine something even more important: 
Which system of sociopolitical development is most suitable for Latin America? 
The developed capitalist countries? The socialist countries? Or some other 
system adapted to Latin American reality? We must look into all of this.” 


Therefore, the conflict over the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands should be 


examined and assessed within the context of the exacerbation of conflicts 
between the imperialist powers, especially the United States, and the Latin 
American countries, which want stronger independence, equal participation in 








international life and a respected place in the international arena. This 
conflict has revealed to the Latin American public its objective, real posi- 
tion in the system of contemporary world political and economic relations. 

On the strength of this, it will lead to a fuller awareness of the conflicting 
interests of the Latin American countries and imperialist states with regard 
to the eradication of the remaining traces of colonialism and the struggle 
against all forms of dependence and will encourage the Latin American countries 
to defend their positions more energetically. Their interrelations with the 
imperialist powers are being affected and will obviously continue to be 
affected by certain consequences of the conflict in the South Atlantic. 


[t is true that many aspects of the Falkland (Malvinas) crisis also concern 
the newly independent Asian and African states. Above all, there is every 
reason to regard the military conflict in the South Atlantic as an imperial- 
ist attempt to teach a lesson by force, to intimidate not only the states of 
the Western Hemisphere but all of the developing countries and to lower the 
pitch of the struggle for stronger independence and for equitable political 
and economic relations. This is exactly how the chairman of the nonaligned 
movement, Fidel Castro, worded the matter in his message to the heads of the 
countries belonging to the movement, which said that imperialism was striving 
to turn its own war in the South Atlantic into a lesson "for all Third World 
countries which are defending their sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
regardless of their political and social order." 


The Falkland (Malvinas) crisis has made the essence and goals of imperialist 
policy on the developing countries even more apparent and has shown quite 
clearly that it is aimed at imperialist military, political and economic 
expansion in these countries. What is more, all of the behavior of the United 
States, its actions and diplomacy at the time of the crisis, demonstrated 

that all of this is part of the present American Administration's attempt to 
increase tension and escalate the use of force in international affairs. 


There is no question that the Anglo-Argentine conflict, particularly the 
method to which the imperialist powers resorted for its "resolution," is a 
local reflection of imperialism's tougher line in international relations 

in general and of the Reagan Administration's attempt to intensify confronta- 
tion with the national liberation movement. 


The crisis in the South Atlantic provided new evidence of the dangerous evolu- 
tion of the U.S. and NATO position on several cardinal issues. This was 
particularly evident in the statement, the first of its kind in the entire 
history of this aggressive bloc, issued by the NATO heads of state and govern- 
ment, who met in Bonn during the conflict, about the possibility of expanding 
the bloc's zone of influence beyond the boundaries of Western Europe. This 

is certainly symptomatic, even if this is essentially only documented evidence 
of the already existing cooperation of the United States and other NATO 
countries in actions aimed at preventing total decolonialization and counter- 
acting forces for democracy and progress with the use, when "necessary," of 


armed forces. 








The position taken by the developing countries during the conflict in the 

South Atlantic proved that the general aim of imperialist actions against 
Argentina had not escaped them. When the coordinating bureau of the nonaligned 
countries met in Havana, it condemned England's military actions and reaffirmed 
its support of Argentina's demands for the restoration of its sovereignty over 
the islands. After the islands had been seized by England, representatives of 
more than 90 nonaligned states censured the anti-Argentine economic sanctions 
in a document they had approved. 


It is obvious that the military conflict in the South Atlantic again faced the 
developing countries, and more insistently than before, with questions about 
the future development of international relations, about their role in the 
defense of their interests against imperialist encroachment, about the need 

to counteract the obsession with the big stick which has been cultivated by 
imperialism in the international arena and is directed primarily against 
these countries and about their contribution to the struggle against the 
danger of war and against the arms race. 


The Anglo-Argentine conflict also taught an important lesson abouc interna- 
tional economic relations. It demonstrated, in clear and vivid form, the 
existing contradictions between various groups of countries making up the 
world capitalist economic system. The conflict showed that the large impe- 
rialist powers are prepared to use all of their economic weapons and economic 
superiority even against the developing countries taking the capitalist road 
in the event that they resolutely defend their own national interests and 
their own sovereignty. It further dispelled the illusions that still exist 
in the developing countries with regard to the policy of the imperialist 
states and its real goals. 


We can say quite definitely that the Anglo-Argentine conflict and all related 
events dealt a serious blow to the anticommunist and anti-Soviet myth and 
slander about the "Soviet threat" which were being spread in every way pos- 
sible in the Western Hemisphere by the United States and by local reactionary 


forces and were being used by them to isolate Cuba, organize subversive activi- 
ty against Nicaragua and impede the development of relations with the socialist 
States. There is no question that this will also have definite consequences. 


Patriotic nationalist forces on the continent and progressive circles commended 
the resolute and unequivocal condemnation of the aggressive behavior of 
England and its allies by the Soviet Union, Cuba and other countries of the 
socialist community from the first days of the conflict. The line of the 
socialist community, defending the legitimate rights of peoples in their strug- 
gle to eradicate the remaining traces of colonialism and their fight against 
imperialist "gunboat diplomacy” and the policy of the "big stick,” looked 
particularly principled and consistent in comparison to the behavior of the 


leading capitalist powers. 


[. Brezhnev's speech at a reception honoring a state delegation from the 
Republic of Nicaragua on 4 May 1982 in the Kremlin had great repercussions, 
especially the following words: "People want to be the masters on their own 
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land and in their own home--whether it is in Central America or the South 


Atlant ic 


"If dangerous complications and conflict situations are arising in the Western 
Hemisphere as well, it is precisely because there are forces striving ¢t 
maintain or restore their dominant position and subject people to foreign 
oppression."° 


[These words were interpreted as criticism of the agyressive policy of 
Washington and its allies and as an expression of solidarity with the struggle 
of the Latin American countries for their independence and sovereignty and 


for the right to decide their own future--and at a particularly crucial time 
for these countries. This was actually an expression of direct support for 


’ 


the Latin American patriots oppossing the collective anti-Latin American 


actions of the imperialist powers. 


The socialist states' energetic support of the process of decolonialization 
and the resolution of the Falkland (Malvinas) conflict through negotiation 
evoked favorable responses in the countries of the continent, heightened the 
Sympathy of the popular masses for real socialism and strengthened feelings 

in favor of broader political and economic contacts with the USSR and other 
socialist countries on the part of governments as well as the public. Further- 
more, the conflict and related events demonstrated the importance of this 
and even the need for it. This strengthened the already clear tendency of 
recent years toward the development of cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
the socialist community countries--mutually beneficial and equitable coopera- 
tion promoting the consolidation of the sovereignty of the Latin American 


eountries and their economic progress. 


The conflict in the South Atlantic also dealt a serious blow to the strategy 
yf isolating Cuba, which U.S. imperialism has been trying tc implement for 
many years. Cuba's anticolonial position and its high degree of solidarity 
Latin American countries have not only won it more sympathy from 

ive segments of the public in the Western Hemisphere, but have also 
compelled many major Latin American politicians with a different outlook to 
view Cuba in a new way and advocate the development of comprehensive relations 
with Cuba. The reinforcement of these tendencies, which are anti-imperialist 
» some degree, and all of the consequences of the Anglo-Argentine conflict 
in general are making better relations between Cuba and the states of this 


region ssible. [In this sense, the more active contacts between Cuba and 
the muuntries of the mtinent are indicative. In June Havana was visited 


the Argentine minister of foreign relations, the Venezuelan minister of 
education and the Peruvian deputy minister of commerce, who unequivocally 
advocated the development of trade, economic and political ties with Cuba. 


An agreement was concluded on a Cuban visit by a government delegation from 


' 
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Reporting on these anges, the Venezuelan fournal RESUMEN remarked on 


13 June: it is true that 2 months ago no member of the Argentine Government 
wou! i #V eT) n ive t} gil pout t ilking t Fide] astr Ve ne t to haf nt ion , in 4 
to Cuba. Now, however, ircumstances are such that €. Mendez is heartily 


. ° . . ? 
thanking Castro for his assistance. 








This also applies to some degree to Nicaragua. Just recently it would have 
seemed unbelievable that the Argentine Government would decide to help 
Nicaragua by sending it 6,250 tons of corn after it had been struck by a 
natural disaster. It is also striking that the celebration of the third an- 
niversary of the victory of the Sandinist revolution in July 1982 was attended 
by Venezuelan President H. Campins, who announced its intention to continue 
cooperating with Nicaragua on any terms and who made several public anti- 


American remarks. 


England's OBSERVER newspaper remarked in reference to this aspect of the 
consequences of the conflict in the South Atlantic that "Cuba and Nicaragua 
were able to return to the family of the Latin American peoples." It also 
acknowledged that "the U.S. crusade against the spread of Marxism influence 

in Central America also suffered. In the future, U.S. attempts to influence 
the course of partisan wars will indisputably be regarded as what they actually 
are--unilateral actions.” 


[n other words, the real imperialist essence of U.S. intervention in Central 
America became clearer to Latin America as a result of the Anglo-Argentine 
erisis. [t is also noteworthy that Argentina recalled 200 of its officers 
from £1 Salvador, where they were serving as instructors in the army and 


SecCur ity forces e 


fhe overwhelming majority of communist and workers parties in the world also 
expressed solidarity with the Argentine people and vehemently condemned 
England, the United States and other imperialist powers. Communists in 
Argentina and England met during the conflict to condemn the military actions 
of the Thatcher Government and reaffirm the right of people to fight against 
the remnants of colonialism. 


The Anglo-Argentine conflict also taught another lesson. Related events reaf- 
firmed how important the democratic basis of the regime and broad popular 
support for it are in warding off imperialist pressure, not to mention aggres- 
sion. This augments the country's efforts to defend its sovereign rights and 
gives its position greater strength. It is a deterrent to imperialist 


Obviously, the changes in the interrelations of Latin American countries with 


ly, 
imperialist states, primarily the United States, and with the external world 
in general are not a simple process and have naturally been impeded by serious 
objective and subjective obstacles. When we speak of the feelings engendered 
in the Latin American countries by the conflict in the South Atlantic and of 
its possible consequences, we naturally wonder how strong these feelings will 
be and whether the consequences will be temporary or long-lived. It is com- 
pletely apparent that many of the statements quoted in this article, just as 
‘ther similar remarks, have strong emotional overtones and are colored by 
feelings of indignation, which will be inconsistent with real conditions in 


some respects, particularly in the economic sphere. 
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Above all, despite the earlier exacerbation of political conflicts between the 
majority of Latin American countries and the United States, the scales of 
their dependence on their northern "neighbor," stemming from objective his- 
torical circumstances and from the American policy of domination, cannot be 
ignored. The United States is still the main trade and economic partner of 
these countries and the traditional sales market for their agricultural and 
industrial raw materials and petroleum. In 1981 Latin American exports to 

the United States totaled 33.5 billion dollars. Besides this, for these coun- 
tries the United States is their main creditor, investor and supplier of 
modern technology, machinery, equipment, other goods used in production and 
foodstuffs. The economic influence of the United States in Latin America is 
backed up by large investments of private capital. In 1980 Latin America 
accounted for 73 percent of all private direct American investments in the 
developing countries, including 82 percent of the capital investments in the 
processing industry and 70 percent of investments in mining. 


Latin America appeals to the United States not only because it is a large 

and rapidly growing market for sales of manufactured goods and a convenient 
location for the investment of capital and the acquisition of many strategic 
resources. The continent has been assigned a special role in the plans of 
American imperialism: It is regarded as a sphere of important U.S. political 
and military interests and as a "southern rear." The strategy of the United 
States is aimed at strengthening capitalist relations in the region and turning 
such countries as Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela and Argentina into a "support 

base" for capitalism in Latin America, capable of exerting pressure on other 
developing countries. 


In turn, ruling circles in several Latin American countries have long relied 
on the United States as a guarantor of the preservation and consolidation of 
capitalism under the conditions of the growing revolutionary and liberation 
movement on the continent. They have generally tried to solve problems in 
their trade and economic relations with the United States on a bilateral basis, 
and this has naturally diminished the potential of the Latin American coun- 
tries for collective action. 


it is also significant that this dependence on the United States, the definite 
differences in the national interests of the Latin American countries and the 
rivalry among them kept them from reaching completely unanimous decisions on 
decisive action in support of Argentina at the time of the conflict in the 
South Atlantic. Some of them, guided by their own economic and political 
interests, took a moderate stand and did not want to enter into a conflict 
with the capitalist states. 


There is no question that the imperialists will try to take advantage of the 
largely dependent position of the Latin American countries, as well as their 
diversity and their differing interests, in order to inhibit the further 
growth of anti-imperialist feelings and to erase difficulties engendered by 
the conflict. Active steps in this direction are even more likely now that 
the Anglo-Argentine crisis has intensified differences of opinion in the 
imperialist camp with regard to relations with Latin America and the develop- 
ing countries in general. The consequences of the attempts to "teach a 








lesson" to Argentina and other developing countries have caused many Western 
officials with a realistic frame of mind to worry about the fate of the 
entire system of relations with these countries and about the possibility of 
retaliation by the developing countries. 


[t is already apparent that the United States and other imperialist states 
expect the Latin American public to forget about their behavior during the 
conflict in the South Atlantic. England's OBSERVER newspaper let the cat 
out of the bag when it predicted: "The Falkland crisis will disappear com- 
pletely from the memory of Latin Americans quite soon." 

It must be said that the Reagan Administration and American corporations 
tried to "whitewash" the U.S. position at the very start of the conflict and 
to reduce the dissatisfaction with this position in Latin America. In mes- 
sages to Latin American leaders, President Reagan and then Secretary of 
State Haig tried to justify Washington's position in the conflict by stress- 
ing that ‘the United States is sensitive to the anticolonial feelings of the 
Latin American countries" and that "England is being given support" because 
of the violation of the principle of "solving international disputes by 


peaceful means. "9 


American companics within Argentina made ostentatious gestures of support 

for its actions and contributed funds and materials for the needs of the 

army. The American Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires, representing 500 

of the largest U.S. companies, sent President Reagan a telegram on 12 May to 
lish claims to a territory "whose inhabitants have been 

d in a way that would be categorized as a violation of 


"] 


condemn the Engli 
treated by Englan 
human rivghts int 


he United States. 


Now the Americans are ready to make a considerable effort to alleviate anti- 
umerican feelings. The fact that Washington is worried about the present 
situation and intends to take the appropriate steps was attestec to by a 
statement by U.S. Secretary of State G. Shultz diring hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 13 and 14 July. He said that the 
United States should restore its relations with the Latin American countries, 
which "came close to the breaking point" after Washington supported England 
in the Anglo-Argentine conflict. In reference to the cardinal tasks facing 
the new secretary of state, prominent American expert on Latin American 
affairs H. De Onis wrote: "Problems for American foreign policy are still 
brewing in other parts of the world, but there is probably none more im- 
portant to Washington than the problem in neighboring Latin America. In ad- 
dition to all other problems, George Shultz inherited a dangerous tangle of 
unresolved problems from Alexander Haig which could cause a crisis in inter- 
American relations."21 

The Socialist International and parties whose members are ruling the EEC 
ountries or are in the governments of these countries took active steps to 
heal the "wounds" inflicted on relations between the countries of Latin 
\merica and Western Europe. This was obviously why a special "Malvinas 


commission" met in Caracas on 21 and 22 July. 





The possibility that some segments of ruling circles in the Latin American 

countries and other developing states might be inclined to take a concilia- 
tory position in the hope of gaining advantages in the form of assistance, 

credit and so forth from the capitalist powers cannot be excluded. 


Nevertheless, it would be a serious mistake to underestimate the scales and 
political potential of the indignation of the popular masses and patriotic 

and nationalist forces in Latin America with U.S. policy. It has already 
evoked a fairly broad movement of solidarity with Argentina and has turned 
into a significant factor in regional sociopolitical affairs. In particular, 
20 Latin American states requested the UN secretary general to put the 
Malvinas issue on the agenda of the 37th session of the General Assembly. 

A letter signed by the foreign ministers of these countries said that the 
situation created in the South Atlantic by the colonial status of the Malvinas 
Islands and the confiict between Argentina and Enrland could endanger the 


entire region. 


Therefore, we can predict that the conciliatory tendency will be counteracted 
by another, much stronger tendency toward more pronounced anti-imperialist and 
nationalist feelings, the more active assertion of independence by the Latin 
American countries and the deeper recognition by the public in these countries 
of the acute and permanent conflict between its wishes and imperialist policy. 
It is of fundamental importance that this tendency is firmly rooted in the 
realities of today's world, in the mainstream of its development toward na- 
tional and social liberation and in the alignment and balance of class forces 
in the international arena, and that it is reinforced by the Leninist policy 
of the socialist states, which have consistently supported the freedom and 
independence of peoples. 


Events like the Falkland (Malvinas) crisis serve as a medium for the political 
enlightenment and maturation of peoples. In this sense, the battles which 
recently raged in the South Atlantic have left ineradicable traces, no matter 
how much imperialist forces and their allies in Latin America would like the 


opposite to be true. 
FOOTNOTES 
l. There are still 15 colonial enclaves of England, the Netherlands, France 


and the United States in the Western Hemisphere, with a territory of 
115,666 square kilometers and a population of 4,489,000. 
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GOALS OF 'OCEAN STRATEGY’: STRATEGIC SUPERIORITY, INTERVENTIONISM ABROAD 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1l, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) pp 32-42 


[Article by G. M. Sturua: "The United States: Reliance on ‘Ocean 
Strategy'?"] 


[Text] One of the central points of Republican candidate Ronald Reagan's 
political platform in the 1980 campaign was a promise to guarantee the United 
States unconditional naval superiority. During the 22 months that President 
Reagan has been in the White House, it has been quite clear that his admin- 
istration does fully intend to accomplish a dramatic buildup of U.S. naval 
Strength. It is in this sphere that unprecedented sums are to be spent. 
Furthermore, judging from remarks by the President's aloses advisers, they 
regard the augmentation of naval potential as a kind of litmus paper to 
determine how far the present administration will go in its attempts to under- 
mine the existing military-strategic balance in the world and to achieve mili- 
tary superiority over the USSR. It is therefore not surprising that American 
experts have recently becn discussing Washington's plans to move in the 
direction of the so-called "ocean strategy," presupposing primary reliance on 
the naval component of military strength and, consequently, the priority de- 
velopment of naval forces. 


How accurate are these ideas and discussions about the coming era of U.S. 
“ocean strategy"? What is the reason for the dramatic augmentation of the 
Navy's role in U.S. military-political strategy? To answer these questions, 
we must return to the period of the 1970's when this new strategic concept 
was first mentioned in discussions of future U.S. military policy. 


Development of ‘Ocean Strategy' 


The “ocean strategy" was intended to be an alternative to existing U.S. mili- 
tary strategy, and not as an element of this strategy representing some kind 
of new conceptual approach to the guarantee of U.S. superiority in the world 
ocean or to the organization of the armed forces. Although some mention of 
the "ocean strategy" (it was also called the "blue water strategy") can be 
found in statements by representatives of the U.S. naval command, no precise 
definition of this concept ever existed. A comparatively detailed analysis 
of “ocean strategy’ can be found in works by such American researchers as 
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H. Baldwin and T. Burns and in a special report by Senators R. Taft and G. 
Hart. In spite of all the different ideas about this strategy, there was 
the common belief in the inevitable increase in the importance of oceans to 
the United States. The advocates of the augmentation of American naval 
strength in the proposed strategy called for fundamental changes on the level 
of strategic and general-purpose forces. 


The people who supported the adoption of the "ocean strategy" by the United 
States backed up their position primarily with the argument that now that 
the Soviet Union had achieved approximate parity with the United States in 
nuclear missiles, nothing could save the United States from a retaliatory 
strike if it should use these weapons first against the USSR. Within the 
framework of the "ocean strategy,” the escape from this situation, which was 
so unfamiliar to the American leadership, consisted in the concentration of 
American strategic power in the oceans. The hope was expressed that the 
adoption of this strategy would reduce the nuclear threat to American terri- 
tory. At that time it was assumed that the main nuclear-powered ballistic 
missile submarine (SSBN) strategic systems, located in any part of the world 
ocean, could deliver a strike with maximally diversified directions with 
ballistic missiles (SLBM's) of the appropriste range. 


The “ocean strategy" envisaged more rad‘cal innovations, however, in general- 
purpose forces. At the end of the 1960's there was the growing conviction 

in the United States that an army of half a million soldiers fighting thou- 
sands of kilometers away from the United States could not change the unfavor- 
able course of the war in Vietnam. The reasons for the United States’ 
immersion in the quagmire of war in Indochina and the ways of avoiding the 
repetition of this error were energetically discussed in American ruling 


circles. 


A prominent view in the kaleidoscope of opinions was described as “neo- 
isolationist."’ Its supporters, whose position in this matter coincided to 
A 


some degree with the views of the “ocean strategy's" supporters, were 
nvinced that the United States should not take on the burden of land war- 


fare in the colossal Eurasian territory, particularly if its allies had suf- 
ficient militarv-economic resources of their own. The United States, in their 
pi n, should pursue a flexible military policy--whether in peacetime or 


pint 
n time of war. The implementation of this approach would have meant the 
ction of military presence abroad (even to the "zero level") and the 


stepped-up development of general-purpose naval forces. 


Therefore, the authors of the "ocean strategy” wanted to minimize the pos- 
sibility of U.S. involvement in futile military ventures, seize the political 
initiative and impose armed confrontation with a convenient time, place and 
form on the enemy and, finally, urge the allies to take more responsibility 


and, in ti vent of their "betrayal," to have combat lines prepared in 
idvance in the eans, to which they could retreat with minimum losses. 
When the United States reached what American researchers called a strategic 


rossroads at the beginning of the 1970's, it did not choose the "ocean 


strategy,’ although some of its elements, with a new interpretation, mace 


s‘/ uat 











their way into U.S. military policy. This primarily concerned the organiza- 


forces, Since 19/72 the navy has been allocated larger sums 


tion of naval 
than other branches of the armed forces. On the whole, the process of naval 
modernization has been extremely dynamic in the last decade; the reduction 

of the number of ships built during World War II and immediately afterward, 
mainly by putting them in reserve or scrapping them, was compensated for, 

as the American command admitted, by their replacement with more efficient 
Ships. Over the 10 years as a whole, funds were allocated for 150 new ships. 


The tendency to move strategic nuclear strength to the oceans was particularly 
evident in the 19/0's: Whereas the warheads installed on SLBM's accounted 

for around 20 percent of all U.S. strategic warheads in 1970, the figure was 
around 50 percent in 1980. In this respect, actual U.S. military policy cor- 


responded to the goals of the “ocean strategy" to the maximun. 


This was followed by a new spurt of interest in the "ocean strategy" in the 
United States at the beginning of the 1980's. It is indicative that this 
term was no longer being used, although the general purpose of the recommended 
changes in American military strategy corresponded quite precisely to the 

aims of the "ocean strategy." There were three main reasons why the previous- 
ly rejected strategic alternative aroused interest once again in the 1980's, 
and this time it aroused the interest of a much larger secment of American 
ruling circles than before. The first was the desire to undermine nuclear 


‘s 
parity with the USSR, the second was the complex state of relations with 
‘o* , ' e » j the : ' 
NATO allies and the third was the gradual erosion of the "Vietnam syndrome’ 


and the increase in interventionist feelings. 


The search for a way out of the "nuclear deadlock" in which the United States 
found itself in connection with the USSR’s ability to deliver a retaliatory 
nuclear strike against the aggressor, led to Washington's official approval 

f the notorious strategy of "superior counterforce™ at the end of the 1970's. 
In essence, 4s we know,“ it consisted in preparations for “limited” nuclear 
war, during the course of which the United States could deliver strikes by 

i relatively small part of its strategic forces at political command centers 
and various military targets, especially those constituting the foundation of 
Strategic strength--I[CBM bases. This strategy completely justified the priori- 
ty construction and modernization of one element of the "strategic triad''-- 
namely SSBN's--at the cost of a certain decrease in the significance of its 
two other elements--land-based ICBM's and bomber aviation (this is the essence 


‘ff the ideas expressed DY SU h experts as A. tuanbeck, 5. Blechman, S. Drell 
and Ravenal) Modern SSBN's, which are imperceptible to antisubmarine 
forces, will acquire another valuable feature which was absent in the 1960's 
and 1970's: The SLBM’s installed on them will be accurate enough to destroy 
weli-fortified small targets. In other words, the strategic underwater 
weapon will mbine tw haracteristics necessary for the aims of the strategy 
if "superior counterforce’--invulnerability and high accuracy. 

The transfer from the "triad" to the "naval monad" was also judged expedient 
because the funds w planned for the modernization of all three components 

f strateg ror e al ated for the intensive nstruction of a 
lar; number of N” like the ' lo. in this wa rne nited States could, 








according to the logic of this theory's supporters, avoid senseless expendi- 
tures on unnecessary--in view of the obvious advantages of the new SSBN's-- 
strategic weapon systems and could begin scrapping the obsolete Minuteman 
IDBM's and B-52 planes. It is significant that this idea was supported in 
part as early as 1974 by the Pentagon's present third-in-command man, F. 
Ikle, who said in an interview that the United States should "stop relying 


‘ , ' 
on land-based missiles.’ 


The intensification of the crisis of NATO is another reason to wonder, accord- 
ing to widespread opinion in American ruling circles, whether the notorious 
"move to the ocean" would be all that undesirable for the United States. 

The fact is that Washington's move toward more unyielding confrontation with 
the Soviet Union at the end of the 1970's clearly revealed the cobweb of 
widening cracks in the foundation of relations between Western Europe and 

its transatlantic NATO partner. The disclosure of the differing views of 
detente within the North Atlantic Alliance exacerbated old conflicts over 
many matters of military policy and economics. The period of the normaliza- 
tion of international affairs brought the Western European countries indisput- 
able benefits: It reduced the threat of war on the continent and strengthened 
mutually peneficial economic and cultural contacts between Western and Eastern 
Europe, which had been artificially impeded for a long time. Calling the 
positive results of detente "Greek gifts" to deaden the vigilance of the 
Western European countries, Washington was particularly displeased by the 

fact that, as ”. Lellouche, one of the heads of the London International 
Institute of Strategic Studies, put it, "detente gave the Europeans more 
freedom of maneuver and a comfortable atmosphere in which (Western) Europe 
could calmly defend its individuality to the leader of the alliance." 


There has been recent talk in the American capital that the unprecedented wave 
of antiwar demonstrations in Europe, threatening to paralyze NATO's efforts 

to “rearm,’’ could be the last straw for the United States. According to the 
NEW YORK TIMES, H. Baker, the leader of the Republican majority in the Senate, 
said that “he was tired of voting for expenditures to cover the cost of 


ing Europe (and Japan), particularly expenditures on the new generation 


; 

4 
vwedium-range missiles, when it is becoming clear that there is very weak 
>) 


iropean support for the U.S. position. 
The issue of "adequate military efforts" by the Western European NATO members, 
which has always beep~ a matter of concern in this alliance, has now aroused 
in abrupt fit of indignation in the American Congress. They do not want to 
accept the arguments of the Western Europeans who assert that they are 
economically incapable of bearing a larger burden of military expenditures 
and that it would be more sensible for the United States to display more 
flexibility in relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
and mot shake the NATO edifice. Some analysts expect the issue of U.S. mili- 
tary resence in Furope to be debated in Congress this vear, just as it was 
in 1971 when Senator M. Mansfield proposed a resolution on the withdrawal of 
American troops from Europe. Congressman W. Nichols felt the need to issue 


a frank warning: 'The prevailing mood in many NATO countries is one of 
indifference. his naturally suggests that it might be time to recall our 
men 


troops. 











American economists, particularly D. Calleo, have already calculated that the 
disbandment of the six American infantry divisions intended for combat opera- 
tions in Europe would produce a savings of 30 billion dollars over 3 years, 
and this would be a significant step in the struggle against inflation and 

the budget deficit, which are undermining U.S. global positions. By assigning 
its Western European partners the responsibility for land "defense," D. Calleo 
said, the United States could strengthen its own Navy and make additional 
resources available for armed intervention in the "Third World." 


As the defeat in Vietnam recedes into the past, the obsession with armed 
intervention in the affairs of the developing countries grows stronger in the 
United States. In addition to having specific objectives, this intervention 
is supposed to demonstrate the United States' ability to "resort to force" 
and thereby "knock some sense” into the developing countries that have been 
too presumptious in displaying their independence. Presidential directive 18, 
approved by J. Carter on 25 July 1977, assigned the function of intervention 
to the "rapid deploymert forces" (RDF), whose training, according to Gen V. 
Warner, chief of the U.S. Readiness Command, "focused" on operations in the 
Persian Gulf zone. 


As soon as the formation of the interventionist RDF was announced, the Army 
command fought with the Marine command over the control of these troops. 
Since huge sums of money are to be allocated for the creation of the RDF and 
both branches of the armed services wanted a larger portion of these alloca- 
tions, they insisted that the subdivisions under their jurisdiction should 
constitute the backbone of the RDF. 


The question of the most suitable structure and composition of the RDF is 
still being debated by a lerge group of experts. Some are more inclined to 
favor the "naval" option. For example, J. Record maintains that the United 
States needs "a small mobile sea-based and sea-supported unit.... Reliance 
on the probable superior naval strength of the United States would be a 
distinctive feature of a correctly organized RDF."° According to the 
specialists, three factors in addition to U.S. naval superiority dictate the 
choice of the "naval alternative." The first is the possible negative reac- 
tion of developing countries to the augmentation of the land military presence 
of the United States within their territory, which is more "noticeable" and 
tends to be viewed as more of a challenge than a naval presence. The second, 
they feel, is that a "heavy weight" RDF, including army units and subunits, 
would be more likely to lead to involvement in a new local war like the one 
in Vietnam than a mobile RDF with a Navy and Marine base. Thirdly, the sup- 
porters of the naval type of RDF are afraid that the United States will lose 
political flexibility if it concentrates on one region (the Persian Gulf), 
although there is the possibility that combat operations will have to be 
conducted in a completely different military theater which will be most ac- 
cessible to naval forces; in this case, the considerable funds required for 
the remodeling and enlargment of the network of bases in Southwest Asia will 


be wasted. 


These current discussions of possible strategic innovations whose parameters 
largely coincide withthe parameters of the "ocean strategy" are, just as in 
the past, a reaction to the failures of U.S. military policy and to the 








existing global balance of power. According to some, the "ocean strategy” 
might not be a completely satisfactory "neo-isolationist"” alternative, but 

it deserves careful consideration at the very least. By choosing this strate- 
wy, the United States, according to the supporters of this approach, would 
have to reassess its interrelations with its allies, reduce its commitments, 
ilthough it would not completely put an end to its land presence abroad, and 
would turn the Navy into the central element of its military strength. 


It appears, however, that this strategy is inconsistent with the convictions 
and aims of most members of American ruling circles, who were raised to 
idolize strength. In the 1960's, and especially in the 1980's, whenever 
American imperialism has grown noticeably more aggressive, any type of be- 
havior in the international arena bearing even a vague resemblance to 
"isolationism" has been equated in Washington with a voluntary admission of 
defeat in the historic confrontation with the socialist world and a willing- 
ness to give up all claims to world hegemonism and lose the lion's share of 
U.S. political influence in the world. For example, in an interview in a 
West German newspaper, C. Weinberger described the American public's growing 
support for the withdrawal of American troops from Europe as_.a "tragic mistake” 
and called for stronger NATO unity to counteract this trend. It is also 
difficult to believe that the large segment of the U.S. military-industrial 
comp!ex supp!ying the needs of the Army and Air Force would consent to the 
establishment of the Navy's preeminence. 


The threats voiced in the American Congress, that the United States might 
make the move to a military policy modeled on the "ocean strategy," are ad- 
dressed primarily to the NATO allies. The real reason for these threats has 
not escaped Western Europe's attention. People here realize that the United 
States, which does not wish to give up its privileged status as the first 
among equals in NATO and has lost patience with its NATO partners' differences 
of opinion in matters pertaining to detente, "sanctions," the neutron bomb, 
the level of military spending and so forth, is striving, as P. Lellouche 
writes, to revive the old "Atlantic system"--that is, it is essentially trying 
to turn the clock back to the time of American nuclear superiority and uncon- 
fitional supremacy in the alliance. Some U.S. circles are tempted, he notes, 
to “twist Europe's arm” by threatening to act in_the spirit of the new 
"Mansfieldism” and leave it to the mercy of fate. 


Washington wants to take the allies in hand and put them in the position of 
suppliants begging the United States to stay in Europe and promising to 

repay this favor by not objecting to the redistribution of the military burden. 
However, although the "ocean strategy” in its present form is being used by 
U.S. ruling circles primarily as a scarecrow to frighten the Western Furopean 
allies, it is true that the naval element is being assigned greater importance 
n the strategy now being worked out by U.S. military policymakers. This 

seems to be a natural result of the adoption of a doctrine demanding prepara- 


tions for lengthy wars on the global or local European levels and a short war 
f the "blitzkrieg" type in the Persian Gulf zone. 

8 
Naval Strength in Washington's Plans 
The purpose of the present American strategy consists in the ultimate achieve- 
ment of “indisputable superiority” and, in the interim, at least some 





significant advantages over the potential adversary at all levels of the use 
of force by means of the qualitative and quantitative augmentation of military 
strength. Whereas "supertority" (signifying both the acquisition of the neces- 
sary forces and means of warfare, and an acknowledgment of this supertority 
which is capable of paralyzing the adversary's will for resistance) presup- 
poses, judging by all indications, the creation of the potential to deliver 

a "pre-emptive" strike against the strategic forces of the other side, "advan- 
tages" should ensure the possibility of fighting a protracted nuclear or 
conventional war--a concept put forth by the Reagan Administration. In the 
concept of protracted war, the assumption is that only the United States 

should be capable of fighting it and winning each new round of the conflict. 
Another assumption is that although the escalation of the conflict could be 

of great danger to the United States until it has achieved "total superiority," 
the adversary should believe that this escalation will be an even greater 

risk for him and should prefer conciliation to "crossing the nuclear 
threshold.” 


The basis for the implementation of this strategy is a developed system of 
strategic forces with maximum first-strike potential. Pentagon second-in- 
command, Deputy Secretary of Defense F. Carlucci frankly admitted: "I think 
we need counterforce potential. In addition, I think we need the potential 
to fight a war"! (he meant "fighting a war to the point of victory"--G. S.). 


The Reagan Administration plans to spend 180 billion dollars on the further 
reinforcement of U.S. strategic forces in the next 5 years, with 42 billion 
earmarked for the augmentation of sea-based weapons. In particular, the 
funds will be used to finance the construction of six submarines of the 
"Ohio" model (funds have already been allocated for nine such ships) and 
their equipment with Trident I SLBM's, the stepped-up development of the 
frident II SLBM (the Navy is expected to have this weapon by 1989--that is, 
a few years earlier than planned by the previous administration), and the 
deployment of "several hundred" Tomahawk cruise missiles with a range of 
2,700 kilometers on multipurpose nuclear submarines starting in fiscla year 
1984,°° 


Missile-carrier submarines with a low level of vulnerability, particularly 
after the completion of the present programs for the modernization of 
devices for the maintenance of constant communication between SSBN's and 
command points, represent, according to American strategists, the best means 
of fighting a strategic nuclear war which might take on a protracted nature. 


According to the present program, significant regrouping processes should take 
place within the strategic "triad" in the 1980's. In addition to stepping up 
the Trident program and continuing to deploy the majority of strategic 
warheads in the oceans, the United States intends to make qualitative break- 
throughs for the achievement of effective "counterforce" potential, much more 
than half of which will probably be concentrated on missile-carrying submarines. 
(The mass-scale arminy of the U.S. Navy with strategic cruise missiles is also 
being conducted from the standpoint of the "counterforce" concept. C. 
Jeinberger’ itest report said that "this weapon will ensure some potential 
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on the "Ohio" will first be equipped with 24 Trident I SLBM's (12 submarines 
of the old "Lafayette" design were supposed to be rearmed with these SLBM's 
by the beginning of fiscal year 1983) and then with Trident II missiles. Both 
missiles are superior to the Poseidon SLBM in terms of their parameters, and 
this is particularly true of the Trident II: It has twice the range of the 
Poseidon missile--in other words, the area of the combat patrol zone from 
which SLBM's can be launched at targets is ten times as great; it has three 
times the nuclear yield; it has one-sixth the probable deviation of the 
warhead from the target--that is, the probable error is equivalent to 90 
meters and the assumption is that the probability of destroying ICBM silos 
would be almost 100 percent with an accuracy of under 150 meters. 


The American command's continuous assurances that the Navy is no more than a 
"retaliatory" force do not stand up to criticism. The fact is that the 

United States is not only arming itself with "counterforce" SLBM's, but is 
also working on a system of antisubmarine forces and devices capable of destroy 
ing patrolling enemy missile-carrying submarines. The difficulties connected 
with the purely technical side of this matter were long considered in the 
United States to be surmountable but not within the near future. This meant 
that the other side would always have reliable strategic forces in the form 

of SSBN's, which would, regardless of how unfavorable the situation might 
become, guarantee the possibility of a devastating counterstrike. Of course, 
this had a deterring effect with a perceptible influence on Washington's 
military-political planning and on its actual behavior in the international 
arena. In order to bypass this obstacle, the United States spent considerable 
sums on preparations for antisubmarine warfare. In the last few years the 
allocations for these purposes rose to 8.5 billion dollars a year, including 
20 percent of all research and development allocations in the Navy budget. 


The statement that the United States is approaching the stage in the sphere 
of so-called "strategic antisubmarine warfare" at which it will have an ef- 
fective weapon to combat SSBN"'s can now be heard more frequently. As former 
Secretary of the Navy W. Clavtor said, the American "ability to put many 
mponents together to form an effective antisubmarine system has recently 
improved considerably."14 
Western researchers with a realistic frame of mind have expressed the opinion 
that the creation of this kind of system can only destabilize the strategic 
ituation, regardless of whether it would have the desired impact or not. 
The American leadership, these experts believe, might conclude that it al- 
ready has the potential for a "pre-emptive" strike and decide to take reckless 
i extremely dangerous actions as a result. To avoid this, they propose that 
the issue of antisubmarine warfare be included on the agenda of the strategic 
arms limitation talks, fust as the issue of missile defense was once discussed 
within the framework of these talks. 


Secretary of the Navy J. Lehman unequivocally took a completely different 
stand on the issue of antisubmarine warfare in one of his articles about 
American naval policy. He stressed that the United States will continue to 
strive for a technological "breakthrough" in the sphere of antisubmarine 
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warfare. 

















On the whole, however, as prestigious publications testify, American naval 
Strategy is being geared more and more toward struggle against SSBN's, par- 
ticularly for active offensive operations in regions frequented by Soviet 
SSBN's.! It is precisely the objective of combat operations near the Soviet 
borders--that is, in regions where it would be most difficult to anticipate 
success--that J. Lehman cites as proof of the need for the massive buildup of 
American general-purpose naval forces. The idea of increasing the number of 
U.S. naval ships is now acquiring new meaning in light of the official ap- 
proval of the concept of protracted conventional war, which could break out 
simultaneously in various parts of the world as a result of deliberate "hori- 
zontal escalation" by the United States. 


In the 1970's the U.S. naval command was often asked whether the emphasis on 
the defense of ocean communications between the United States and Western 
Europe was valid in view of the NATO doctrine's stipulation that this organiza- 
tion would be prepared to resort to the use of nuclear weapons during the early 
stages of a conflict. The first convoy of transports with reinforcements and 
supplies for the united NATO armed forces would arrive in Europe no sooner 

than 3 weeks after the beginning of hostilities, and losses resulting from 
enemy-organized disruptions of communications, as specified in a special 

study of this subject conducted by the U.S. Atlantic Council, i ae be equiva- 
lent to 50-/0 percent of all cargo just during the first stage. Several 
American authors believe that the warring sides would be exchanging nuclear 
strikes even before the navies of the NATO countries could reduce the threat 

to transantlantic shipments to an acceptable level. In their opinion, the 
replacement of losses resulting from the use of nuclear weapons on the European 
continent during the course of the hostilities would be senseless and 
unrealistic. °* 


This criticism of ideas about the role of the Navy in a war confined to the 
European continent lost its pertinence when the U.S. military-political 
leadership put forth the concept of a protracted war of global scales. The 
creation of potential allowing the United States and its allies to conduct 
protracted combat operations exclusively by conventional means in widely 
separated theaters of war--such as Europe, the Far East and the Persian Gulf-- 
presupposes the ability to guarantee the uninterrupted functioning of ocean 
communications and the disruption of enemy communications. 


The guaranteed security of naval shipments would require the use of a large 
portion of available U.S. naval resources, which would make them unavailable 
for offensive operations to destroy enemy nuclear submarines and military 
targets on land. To avoid the dissipation of forces and funds, current 
American strategy, perhaps more than ever before, envisages the maximum 
involvement of the allies in efforts to win military superiority--and this is 
one of the ways in which it differs fundamentally from the “ocean strategy.” 
In particular, the United States would like to involve the allies more in 
the wartime defense of ocean and sea communications. Japan, for example, is 
being pressured to patrol the waters and air space within a radius of almost 
2,000 kilometers from its shores. Washington is aiso encouraging FRG naval 
forces to move out into the world ocean. Since the end of the 1970's the 
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and number of joint naval exercises involving the United States and 


SCaLes 


its Western European and Pacific allies have been growing. 


Washington's realization that it cannot achieve its globalist goals on its 
own is reflected most clearly in its expansionist plans for the Persian Gulf 
zone. C. Weinberger's report on the fiscal 1983 military budget has this 

to say about U.S. cooperation with its NATO partners in preparations for 
armed intervention in Southwest Asia (this matter ranks second among the 
issues arousing differences of opinion in NATO): "We asked the NATO allies 
to lighten the burden of our efforts to safeguard the security of Southwest 
Asia. We explained to them that cooperation will be necessary if we are to 
concentrate our forces in Europe but also be able to use them in the event of 
crises in other regions. We will continue to demand that they take specific 
measures within the framework of this cooperation.'* 


The measures referred to by Weinberger, which are intended to expand the 
geographic sphere of NATO action, include the proposal upheld by the Western 
European allies regarding their heightened naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean, as well as the coordination of their naval operations with the opera- 
tions of the U.S. Navy in the Indian Ocean zone. In 1980, at the very height 
of the American "hostage" crisis in Iran, 60 Western ships were concentrated 
in the Indian Ocean, and around 30 belonged to England, France and the United 


States’ partners in another bloc--Australia and New Zealand. 


Although the United States is preparing for a protracted war against the 
Warsaw Pact countries, it is simultaneously planning the conduct of "blitzkrieg’ 
campaigns in various parts of the developing world, especially oil-rich South- 
west Asia. There is a strong conviction in the U.S. ruling elite that U.S. 
participation in local conflicts, in which the United States will have to 
defend its “vital interests" in an atmosphere of an allegedly impending raw 
material or oil crisis, is most probable in the near future. Ideas like this 
stimulate heightened concern for the naval aspects of military policy. Since 
the United States is separated from the regions where its armed forces might 
be transferred (Southwest Asia is the most distant part of the world from the 
United States) by thousands of kilometers of ocean, and since it does not 

Lav liversified network of bases with large military contingents in this 
region (as it does, for example, in Europe or the Far East), some experts 
believe that superior naval strength will be essential in armed intervencior 


in this region. 


The official extension of the sphere of U.S. "vitally important national 

ts’ to Southwest Asia gave a specific purpose to all of the previous 
proposals concerning the creation of an operational fleet no smaller than the 
Sixth and Seventh Fleets--that is, consisting of two carrier task forces and 
least one amphibious landing force--for deployment in the Indian Ocean. 
The implementation of the plan to create a fifth Indian Ocean fleet has run 


into certain difficulties, however, stemming from the fact that the U.S. mili- 
tary leadership does not want to weaken the American naval presence in other 
part f the world ocean. On the contrary, the latter is even to be augmented. 


[To date, however, the deployment of a group of American naval forces in the 
yet been officially named the fifth fleet, has 
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st the Sixt ind Seventh Fleets one aircraft carrier apiece. 





[he globalist objectives of the U.S. Navy have necessitated its supplementation 
with the most powerful vessels--aircraft carriers. One of the central points 
of the Reagan Administration's 96 billion-dollar shipbuilding program for 

the next 5 years is the construction of two nuclear carriers of the "Nimitz" 
type (with a displacement of 90,000 tons). In view of the fact that naval 
presence functions in the Indian Ocean could be performed by task forces with 
a battleship nucleus, the United States plans to bring four battleships of 

the "Iowa" type (45,000 tons), equipped with 406-millimiter turret mounts, 

out of reserve and partially re-equip them with cruise missile complexes. 

To secure the antiair and antimissile defense of the task forces, the adminis- 
tration plans to begin building 18 cruisers, including 1 nuclear one, equipped 
with highly effective "Aegis" antiaircraft complexes which can simultaneously 
track up to 100 targets and destroy 6 of t em from a distance of more than 

80 kilometers. Plans also call for the considerable expansion of U.S. naval 
potential to transfer Marine squadrons and units through the development of 
new landing vessels like the gigantic all-purpose helicopter carrier with a 


displacement of 40,000 tons. 


An analysis of the hostilities between the English and Argentine Navies over 
the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands in summer 1982 confirmed, in the opinion of 
the American command, the accuracy of the choices that had been made. 


Nevertheless, it appears that the plans to achieve naval superiority, the 
efforts to heighten the concentration of U.S. strategic nuclear strength on 
submarines and the compilation of a gigantic shipbuilding program are not 
enough to prove that the United States has returned to the notorious "ocean 
strategy,’ although some American commentators hastened to announce this. 
There is no question, however, that the significance of naval strength is 
being put on a new level in Washington. This is part of the strategy of the 
ruling administration, aimed at escalating military confrontation with the 
socialist world and the national liberation movements. 


The efforts taken in the naval sphere, among which the augmented American 
naval presence in the Indian Ocean is prominent, explain the U.S. attempts 
to undermine the organization of an international conference to create a 
zone of peace in this ocean and Washington's reluctance to resume the talks 
it broke off more than 4 vears ago with the Soviet Union on the limitation 
of military activity in the Indian Ocean zone. They also explain the American 
leadership's neyative reaction to Soviet proposals regarding the safeguarding 
»f£ Security on the expanses and in the depths of the world ocean, which were 
put fortn in L. I. Brezhnev's speech at the 17th congress of trade unions 

and in the Soviet memorandum submitted to the Second Special Session of the 


UN General Assembly on Disarmament. 


The latest round in the race for naval weapons and the sweeping plans for the 
aggressive use of the Navy are, in essence, Washington's response to the 
USSR's constructive initiatives. This response leaves no doubt about the 


source of the real threat to peace. 
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PROBLEMS IN MONETARY POLICY CAUSE PROBLEMS WITH ALLIES, ECONOMY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No ll, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) pp 43-52 


{Article by M. I. Zahkmatov and A. M. Belov: "The Zigzags of U.S. Monetary 
Policy: Causes and Consequences" ] 


[Text] Monetary relations are an important part of the system of world 
capitalist economic ties. Their importance to the capitalist economy is 
constantly increasing as economic life in the capitalist countries grows 

more international and the economies of these countries grow more interdepend- 
ent. There has recencly been a stronger tendency, however, to turn the 
monetary sphere into one of the main arenas of inter-imperialist rivalry 

along with the struggle for sales markets, spheres of capital investment and 
sources of raw materials and fuel. 


The main reasons for heightened monetary instability are Washington's selfish 
monetary policy and the still existent, although in weaker form, imperialist 
domination of the capitalist currency system by the dollar. Just as 10 years 
ago, U.S. monetary strategy is aimed primarily at protecting the interests 

of national monopoly capital, it ignores the interests of the United States’ 
partners and it hurts them directly. In connection with this, an analysis 

of changes in U.S. monetary policy which have had a definite effect on the 
evolution of the capitalist monetary system in general and on the position 

of the dollar in particular seems particularly interesting. 


The Dollar as a Means of U.S. Foreign Economic Expansion and Military- 
Political Hegemonism 


American monopoly capital has actively used the privileged position of the 
dollar, which was assigned the role of the main international currency 
reserve in the Bretton Woods agreements, in its postwar foreign economic, 
military and political expansion. Utilizing the role of the dollar, U.S. 
monopolies have purchased tangible assets throughout the world--real estate, 
other types of property, stocks, plots of land, etc. The quite excessive 
privileges the world has extended the American currency, President Charles 
de Gaulle of France once noted, aided in the consolidation of the economic 
positions of American monopolies outside the United States and, in general, 
strengthen U.S. economic and political influence. 





The scales of the overseas empire of American monopolies, created largely on 
the strength of the dollar's privileged position, are attested to in particu- 
lar by the growth of overseas U.S. assets from 54.4 billion dollars in 1950 
to 603.6 billion in 1980. Private capital investments account for more than 
four-fifths of the sum; more than half of these are direct investments ensur- 
ing total control over the operations of overseas enterprises. The turnover 
of these enterprises, according to the most modest estimates, exceeds a 
trillion dollars, they employ around 8 million people and the annual amount 
of profits transferred to the United States exceeds 40 billion dollars. 

These huge U.S. overseas assets and the prevalence of direct and other long- 
term private investments among them reflect the position of the United States 
as the capitalist world’s main financial exploiter. 


The privileged position of the dollar has also allowed the United States to 
pursue a more aggressive foreign policy because it has facilitated the financ- 
ing of the maintenance of American troops and construction of bases throughout 
the world, the extension of military and economic aid in huge amounts (over 
200 billion dollars during the postwar period)“ and the conduct of military 
operations to protect the political and economic interests of U.S. monopoly 
capital. All of these expenditures have been supported by the transfer of 
colossa! dollar sums to the sphere of international circulation. 


According to American economists, if Washington had, for example, had to pay 


for the war in Vietnam with gold rather than with depreciated paper dollars, 
the war would have ended much sooner. 


fhe Declining Influence of the Dollar in the 1960's and 1970's 
Thi irrent rise in the exchange rate of the dollar is a departure, and proba- 


bly ‘mporary one, from a lengthy period of decline in the influence of 
the dollar, which was particularly apparent in the 1960's and 1970's. 


The policy of the United States to cover the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments primarily’ through a constant increase in expenditures on military- 
political purposes and the uncontrolled saturation of the channels of 
international monetary circulation with dollars weakened the international 
positions of the American currency and led to the accumulation of huge 
flollar iims on the United States. The situation was complicated even more 


's, when the diminished competitive potential of American goods 
ronic trade deficit of colossal dimensions. The deficit in the 
balance of payments was compensated for only partially by gold, and was 
mainly covered by an increase in the U.S. short-term foreign debt and the 
pumping of huge sums of rapidly depreciating American dollars into the 
f international circulation. According to estimates, so-called 
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Eurocurrencies totaled around 1.6 trillion dollars at the beginning of the 


1980's (see Table 1). 


in addition to the huge amounts of dollars leaving the United States, another 
important reason for the lower exchange rate of the dollar and its weaker 
position in 1960-1978 was the United States" weaker international economic 
position in relation to its main rivals, especially the FRG and Japan, result- 


ang, in particular, from the declining level of labor productivity in the 





United States and the narrowing technological gap. The erosion of the 
dollar's position in world currency markets was also one of the main reasons 
for the inflationary rise of prices in the United States. 


Table l 


Market for Eurocurrencies, Billions of Dollars 


% of Eurodollars 
in Total Eurocur- 





Years Total Nett _rency Market 
1972 210 110 78 
1973 315 160 74 
1974 395 220 76 
1975 485 255 78 
1976 595 320 80 
1977 740 390 76 
1978 950 495 74 
1979 1,220 615 i 
1980 1,515 755 74 
1981 (September) 1,655 855 76 
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® Excluding interbank operations. 
"World Financial Markets," Washington, 1982. 


The chronic deficit in the balance of payments and the difficulties it 
created for the American currency lay at the basis of the currency upheavals 
which went on for many years and ultimately led, as we know, to the collapse 
of the Bretton Woods currency system. 


[t is noteworthy that U.S. ruling circles took special efforts to stabilize 
the dollar's position throughout the 1960-1978 period because they realized 
the important role their currency played in the exercise of foreign economic 
expansion and the conduct of foreign policy. President J. Kennedy, for 
example, said in his message to the Congress in July 1963: "Our nation must 
keep the dollar as reliable as gold, freely convertible into gold at a rate 
of 35 dollars per ounce. I[t must remain the cornerstone of trade and the 
system of payments in the free world.'4 


All of the many attempts cto strengthen the dollar's position were unsuccess- 
ful, however. The 1970's were a decade of swift decline in the exchange 

rate of the dollar. For example, as a result of two devaluations (in 
December 1971 and February 1973), the exchange rate of the dollar was lowered 
20 percent on the average in relation to the main capitalist currencies. 


The progressive deterioration of U.S. international economic position in 
subsequent years, particularly its foreign trade position (the deficit in 

the balance of trade totaled over 100 billion dollars in the 1970's), brought 
about a further decline in the exchange rate of the American currency. 





Unable to find a radical solution to the increasingly severe economic problems, 
the administration tried to alleviate them by means of monetary policy. In 
June 1977, for example, M. Blumenthal, secretary of the Treasury in the Carter 
Administration announced that the United States was deliberately allowing the 
exchange rate of the dollar to fall in order to increase exports of goods 

from the country and to use the channels of international trade to stimulate 
the economic growth of the United States and of its trade partners. This 
policy, which was called "benevolent indifference" toward the exchange rate, 
reflected the United States’ indifference toward its obligations, as the 
country issuing the reserve currency, to maintain the dollar exchange rate 

or at least not to manipulate it in its own interest. 

Currency markets reacted to Blumenthal's statement, which acknowledged the 
selfish nature of U.S. monetary policy, with a dramatic new drop in the 
exchange rate of the American currency. By November 1978, when the value of 
the dollar in relation to the ten major currencies had dropped by an average 


yf more than 20 percent, panic in currency markets acquired catastrophic 


dimensions, threatening not only U.S. economic interests but also the func- 
tioning of the capitalist currency system as a whole. Under the conditions 


of the intensification of internal contradictions in the American economy and 
the general deterioration of U.S. international economic positions, there 

was toe real danger that the American currency crisis could grow into a 

world currency crisis with serious economic and political implications for 
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Under these conditions the U.S. Government had to turn full circle in its 


monetary policy and announced a program for the protection of the dollar on 
| November 1978. The program declared “voluntary” price and wage controls 


and the need to reduce the federal budget deficit, institute Federal Reserve 
' om (FRS) monetary restrictions in the United States, form a special 
irrency fund for massive currency injections to maintain the exchange rate 


u 
»9f the dollar and broaden sales of American gold 3t the monthly auctions 
ynducted by the U.S. Department of the Treasury. 

{lthough the November 1978 program signified that U.S. ruling circles had 

m i r the passive monetary policy of "benevolent indifference” to 

the protection of the dollar's international positions with the use of 

State-monopoly leverage, it was ineffective on the whole because it did not 
liminate the deep-seated causes of the general deterioration of U.S. inter- 
itional economic positions and the country's failure to keep up with its 
ief imperialist rivais in terms of a number of economic indicators. 


The critical nature of the currency situation in the world capitalist economy 


Ja mpounded by stronger polycentric tendencies in the monetary sphere. 
were reflected in the decision adopted in March 1979 by the EEC countries 
e creation of a regional currency bloc, to be called the European Cur- 
rency System.° ne of the main purpose f this bloc was to reduce the 
endence f the western 1ropean countries on the precminence of the 
merica llar, pr posing the reduction of its use in the reciprocal pay- 
ments and currency operations of these countries. 











atastrophic escalation of inflation in the United States was the main 
internal economic factor of change in American currency strategy. Since 

the second half of 1977 the annual rates of increase in the retail prices of 
goods and services have been measured in double-digit figures. Inflation 

on these scales intensifies disparities in reproduction and deals the most 


severe blow to the standard of living of the popular masses, ultimately 
threatening the ruling class with a new round of economic and social conflicts. 


‘ he 


The renunciation of the concept of non-intervention in the currency sphere 
essentially signified official recognition of the failure of this "non- 
intervention.” The growing instability of American currency relations and 
the dramatic deterioration of the dollar's international positions motivated 
.S. ruling circles to influence the dollar exchange rate with the aid of 
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intervention and a restrictive monetary policy. 


ineffectiveness of these efforts was the reason for the new "emergency" 
programs announced on 6 October 1979 and 14 March 1980. They contained anti- 
inflationary measures which included a rise in the interest rates of FRS 
banks and a change in the guidelines of monetary policy, taking the form of 
further restrictions on the total amount of money in circulation. 


But these “props” for the dollar produced only a short-term impact. The 
exchange rate of the dollar rose, but the rise was not stable because it was 
based on a temporary increase in the relative profitability of dollar deposits 
is a result of the higher interest rates in the United States, and not on 


the elimination of the basic reasons for the deterioration of the American 

irrency's position. In the beginning of April 1980, as soon as the interest 
rate on loans began to drop slightly, the exchange rate of the dollar under- 
went another swift decline, nullifying the American Administration's efforts 
t trengthen tue international position of its currency. 


The declining strength of the national currency inflicted great political and 


» ‘ 


ynomic infturies on U.S. international positions. The weakness of the dollar 

led to a relative reduction in its use in international payments and loans 
with a simultaneou nerease in the use of the currencies of America’s 
rivais in international circulation (the West German mark, the Japanese ven 
ind others). The proportion accounted for by the dollar in the Eurocurren 
narket dropped from 39 percent ia 1976 to 74 percent in 1980. The falling 
exchange rate of the dollar made the purchase of new enterprises abroad more 
expensive for American ternational monopolies. Capital even began to 
return to the United States. Military-police functions in the capitalist 
worid also started ¢ ost more. Under these conditions the United States 
exerted stronger pressure on its allies, especially the FRG and Japan, urging 
them to increase their military spending and take on part of these functions, 
ind made sharp cut in aid to developing countries. As a result, for example, 
the U.S. share of ald offered to the developing states by the developed 

ipitalist intries decreased from 40 percent at the beginning of the 1970's 
to 27 percent at the end of the decade. The share of the FRG rose from 19 
to 14 percent over ¢t une period. The role of the dollar as an instrument 

f Amer a ticea weakened 








The weak, “cheap” dollar made the acquisition of securities, land and enter- 
prises in the United States convenient for foreigners. The United States 
itself became the target of expansion by foreign capital. For the first time 
in many years, it was in debt to Western Europe. The assets of the Western 
European countries in the United States were 55 billion dollars greater than 
American assets in Western Europe in 1980. 


Intensification of Currency Conflicts at the Beginning of the 1980's 


The Carter Administration's inability to simultaneously achieve the goals of 
foreign economic policy and domestic economic development by various means 
of state-monopoly regulation motivated Republican theorists to "reassess 
priorities." The ineffectiveness of the government's attempts to influence 
the economy by means of purposeful intervention in economic processes did 
much to revive the philosophy of free enterprise, embodied in the Reagan 
economic program. In spite of all the talk about the limitation of govern- 
ment intervention, however, the Reagan Administration's restrictive policy 
in the sphere of credit and high interest rates, which were made necessary 
by the struggle against inflation, had a direct effect on the international 


position of the dollar. 


In the sphere of monetary policy, the Reagan Administration's approach took 


the form of a revival of “benevolent indifference’ '--that is, the refusal to 
try to influence the fate of the dollar. To some degree, this approach is 


consistent with the spirit of the declared economic policy in general, but 
the present international functions of the American currency had been conm- 
pletely ignored. The American authorities have once again renounced cur- 
rency intervention as a means of maintaining the exchange rate of the dollar. 


In his economic report to the Congress at the beginning of 1982, Ronald 
Reagan stressed that the special position of the American currency in the 
onetary system of capitalism demanded the reinforcement of its "strengths 
uibilicty." The report expressed the U.S. Government's intention to 
iid in the reinforcement of the dollar, and not "by means of government inter- 
vention in the currency markets," but by means of a "non-inflationary economic 
Olicy,' aimed at improving the state of the national economy. As for the 
‘urrency exchange rate, it, like the prices of other goods, should rise and 
fall under the influence of supply and demand patterns. The United States 

the President said, that currency exchange rates should be permitted 


elieves, é 

to adapt ¢t hanging economic and financial conditions. As for the United 

States' partners, the report stressed, they should "voluntarily" agree with 

the currency policy of the United States, as the leading power in the capital- 

ist world, and conform to it. 

This clearly demonstrates Washington's self-interest. Although the United 

states recognizes its currency’s role in world economics and its dependence 
mestic economic factors, it has no intention of taking these facts into 

i muunt in its currency strategy. 

At the beginning of the 1980's Washington began to openly dictate monetary 

terms, ignoring the interest of its partners and the injuries inflicted by 


their economies. In fact, in spite of all the 
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talk about limited government intervention, the Reagan Administration's 
restrictive policy in the sphere of credit and high interest rates are now 
having a direct and substantial effect on the position of the dollar. This 
policy, which is dictated by purely domestic economic factors, contributed 
much to the rise in the exchange rate of the dollar after the beginning of 
1981. Between June 1980, when the exchange rate of the dollar fell to its 
lowest level in 10 years, and August 1981, when this rate rose to the 
December 1971 level, its average exchange rate in relation to the ten main 
currencies of the developed capitalist countries rose by 31.3 percent (see 
Table 2). 











Table 2 
Changes in Exchange Rate of Dollar (In National Currency 
Units per Dollar, for the End of the Period) 

Years FRG Mark Yen (Japan) Swiss Franc French Franc 
1970 3.65 360 4,32 oe 
1975 2.62 305 2.62 4.47 
1977 2.09 240 1.98 4.70 
1978 1.82 194 1.62 4.17 
1979 1.73 240 1.60 4.02 
Drop in dollar exchange 

rate from 1971 to 

1979, % 53 33 63 27 
1980 1.96 202 1.76 4.51 
1981 2.25 220 1.80 5.72 
1982 

First quarter 2.41 246 1.93 6.25 

Second quarter 2.46 256 2.10 6.79 
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"International Financial Statistics" for the corresponding period; BANK OF 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY BULLETIN for the corresponding period. 


The rise in the exchange rate of the dollar combined with its unexpected and 
dramatic fluctuations gave rise to an entire group of new problems in the 
capitalist economy. In the first place, the direct connection between rising 
American interest rates and the rising exchange rate of the dollar intensifies 
the fluctuation of the exchange rates of European currencies in relation to 
the dollar. In 1981 the range of fluctuation of the American currency's 
exchange rate was from 17 to 30 percent. This kind of fluctuation has a 
negative effect on world economic ties and on the development of world trade 
in particular. 


[In the second place, high interest rates stimulate the transfer of capital 
from the western Furopean countries to the United States. As a result, the 
national economies of the European countries are suffering from a shortage of 
r expanded domesti apital investments, which uld aid in the 
reconstruction of several now depressed industries, heighten the competitive 


tential of European goods and reduce unemployment. 





In the third place, the disrupting influence of U.S. monetary policy is also 
reflected in the fact that the Western European governments have had to raise 
their own interest rates in order to reduce the flow of short-term capital 
out of their own countries and to alleviate the inflationary effects of the 
fluctuating exchange rates of their own currencies. This makes it difficult 
for them to react to alternative phases of the economic cycle and lowers the 
overall effectiveness of their economic policy. In particular, the majority 
of Western European countries had to follow the U.S. example and combine 
various forms of "hard" monetary policy with "soft" fiscal policy, which has 
increased budget deficits, raise interest rates, increased unemployment and 
escalated inflation. Furthermore, the budget deficits of many Western 
European countries have become chronic. 


In the fourth place, the rise in the exchange rate of the dollar raises the 

cost of imported raw materials for Western Europe. For example, despite the 
recent relative stability of world oil prices in U.S. dollars, imported oil 

has cost the Western European countries more because of the rising exchange 

rate of the dollar. 


Although the depreciation of the Western European currencies made their 
export more competitive, this factor does not compensate for the higher cost 
of imported raw materials. As a result, important changes have taken place 
in the U.S. and Western European balances of payments in recent years. The 
improvement of the U.S. balance of payments has been accompanied by the 
deterioration of the foreign economic positions of most Western European 
countries (see Table 3). 


Table 3 


Balance of Current Operations in the Main Capitalist Countries, 
Billions of Dollars 


Countries 1978 1979 1980 1981 
United States - 14 - 0.8 Pe 6.5 
FRG 9.2 - 5.3 -16. - 7.6 
France 3.7 | - 7.8 - 7.5 
England 1.2 - 3.5 6.4 16.2 
Italy 6.2 TY: 9.9 - 8.0 


Compiled according to: "OECD Economic Outlook" for the corresponding periods. 


Besides this, Western European exporters have become the victims of American 
anti-dumping regulations as a result of the depreciation of their currencies. 
As we know, the United States has a so-called "automatic price review 
mechanism," according to which a drop below a certain level in the price of 

an important commodity automatically begins an official investigation to 
determine whether dumping is taking place. For example, in the middle of 
1981, when the price of European steel fell below the American level, European 
oroducers were accused of dumping. Conflicts connected with steel imports 
have now become particularly acute. 











The negative effects of the imperialist pre-eminence of the dollar influence 
world economics and the position of the developing countries. According to 
estimates, the total foreign debt of these countries has exceeded 540 billion 
dollars. This huge foreign debt is a heavy burden for the young economy of 

a developing state. For example, their annual payments on this debt alone 
have risen from 11] billion dollars in the beginning of the 1970's to 88 
billion at present and represent around one-fourth of their export revenues. 
These factors, along with the requirements of social and economic development, 
explain their colossal need for foreign sources of financing. However, the 
policy of the goal-oriented financing of investments, conducted by such 
international monetary organizations as the IBRD and IMF, is geared primarily 
to the interests of American monopoly capital and only reinforces the exist- 
ing system for the exploitation of the natural and labor resources of these 
countries, which have to resort to private financing and thereby agree to 
crippling credit terms. 


The high interest rates in the U.S. credit market lead directly to an uncon- 
trolled increase in the number of dollars in world circulation, which has been 
graphically demonstrated in the constant growth of the Eurodollar market. 
This is an adverse influence on the effectiveness of the domestic economic 
policy of various countries. 


Besides this, the peculiarities of the current monetary mechanism are promot- 
ing the development of the speculative mentality in currency and financial 
operations and the transfer of capital from the sphere of productive use to 
the sphere of shady financial transactions and speculation. The heightened 
‘urrency risk of participants in foreign trade transactions was one of the 
reasons for the slower growth rate of world capitalist trade and for the 
deciine of 1 percent in the total volume of this trade in 1981. 


fhe governments of a few Western European countries, especially the FRG and 

France, realize the adverse implications of U.S. monetary policy and have 

repeatedly requested the American Administration to relax this policy. To 
t however, the American side has not found these requests to be worthy 
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Yf consideration. 


[he United States’ indifferent attitude toward the interests of its partners 
was demonstrated once again at a conference of the "big seven" in Versailles. 
Just as at previous meetings, pompous rhetoric could not make up for the 
lack of significant practical results. The final declaration was so vaguely 
worded that all participants could feel satisfied. However, cardinal dif- 
ferences in the positions of these countries, especially the United States 
ind France, and in their interpretations of the text of the declaration were 
1lready revealed at the final press conference. The conference declaration 
had only one statement to make about the stabilization of international cur- 
rency relations: "We will strive for the constructive and controlled develop- 
: 


ment of the international currency system by means of closer cooperation among 


urrency agencies of North America, Japan and the European Community to 
| ,. wld — 
ichieve medium-ranze economic and monetary goals. * Besides this, in a 
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separate “statement on international monetary commitments,” the importance of 





coordinating economic policy and of closer cooperation within the IMF frame- 
work to maintain monetary stability and the significagce of joint currency 
intervention were also noted in fairly general terms. The actual ineffec- 
tiveness of the conference of the "big seven" proves, however, that no real 
solutions have been found as yet for existing problems. 


[In addition to the pernicious effect of Reagan's monetary policy on the 
United States’ partners, there is also the adverse effect of the present 
situation in foreign markets on the American economy. The fact is that the 
existing connection between the level of interest rates and the exchange 

rate of the dollar, as we have already noted, has raised the exchange rate 
considerably. The value of the dollar in relation to the Japanese yen has 
risen by more than one-third since the end of 1978 although the rate of 
inflation in the United States has been 20 percent higher than in Japan 

during the same period. The artificial rise in the exchange rate of the 
American currency is now estimated at 15-20 percent. As a result of the 
rise in this rate in the last 2 years (1980-1981), the competitive potential 
»f U.S. goods in relation to the goods of America's main competitors decreased 
by an average of 25 percent, including a decrease of 50 percent in the FRG 

ind Japan. The portfolio of orders of many large American firms has been 
reduced by 40-50 percent. Experts from the Revlon Company, for example, 

have calculated that the higher exchange rate of the dollar has_caused them 

23 million dollars in potential profits from overseas activity. 

[he generally low competitive potential of American goods has been due to the 
slower growth rate of labor productivity, the insufficient increment of new 
capital investments and some other production factors. According to expert 
estimates, however, even a change in these factors will not improve the 
situation if the exchange rate of the dollar remains high. In this connection, 
a statement by Roger Brynner, vice president of Data Resources, is indicative: 
"When we say that we are undergoing a recession because our enterprises cannot 
compete and because other states refuse to buy our goods, we are losing sight 
of the reason for all this. We are falling behind in business because the 


exchange rate of the dollar is too high. 


nigh exchange rate is having an even more serious effect on the state of 


the U.S. economy as a whole. According to available estimates, the deteriora- 
tion of the competitive potential of American goods by only 1 percent reduces 


the balance of trade by 2-3 billion dollars. According to the estimates of 

the U.S. Department of the Treasury, the exports of the processing industry 

are expected to decrease by 8 billion dollars during this year alone, which 

will bring the deficit in the balance of trade up to 32 billion in comparison 
lion in 1981 and 24.2 billion in 1980. All of this will mean 
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the loss of 250,000 fobs. Although some of the decrease could be due to 
economic recession in the countries trading with the United States and to 
leteriorating market conditions, it has been acknowledged that pricing 
factors connected with changing exchange rates are the main reason. 


This export lag is undermining U.S. positions in world trade. According to 
some data of the U.S. Department of the Treasury, published in April 1982, 
the U.S. share of the world product of the processing industry is much 








smaller than it was last year, and once again "possibly as a result of the 
abrupt rise in the value of the dollar in 1980-1982.""" The present decline 
in foreign economic activity is the opposite of the tendencies displayed at 
the end of the 1970's, when American foreign trade grew much stronger. The 
events of the early 1980's led to a new reduction of the U.S. share of world 
capitalist trade to 10 percent. | 


the effect of the reduction of exports on the U.S. economy is attested to by 
the reduction of the American GNP by 18 billion dollars (in 1972 prices) in 
1981, Furthermore, "net" exports--that is, the difference between total 
exports and imports--decreased by around 12 billion dollars during this 
period. In all, according to available data, the reduction in net exports 
between the first quarter of 1981 and the first quarter of 1982 was equivalent 
to 40 percent of the reduction of the real GNP, ! Senior Vice President 
Milton Hudson of the Morgan Guaranty Trust remarked: "There is no doubt that 
the inability of our enterprises to compete in the domestic market and abroad 
is an extremely important factor weakening the American economy." 


(there is also no doubt that the Reagan Administration's "policy of non- 
intervention” in monetary affairs is creating several serious problems for the 
United States" partners and is injuring the American economy. In spite of 
this, as recent statements by Secretary of the Treasury D. Regan indicate, 
Washington intends to continue its policy of high interest rates. Its huge 
ind constantly growing federal budget deficit makes this necessary. Sesides 
this, the American Administration regards the high bank rates in the United 
States and the strong dollar as some of its main trump cards in negotiations 
with Western European partners with regard to key issues in international 


, 


relations. 
However, considering the fact that the Reagan Administration has not been 
nd, in the opinion of many experts, will not be able) to achieve the 
ind of economic reorganization that could serve as a solid basis for the 
revitalization of the dollar, and considering the fact that the policy of 
the deficit financing of the U.S. arms race is complicating the position of 
the dollar even more, hard times can be expected in the capitalist economy. 
lar, which is still the central link in capitalism's present currency 
system, has turned into a kind of detonator of conflicts and crises in this 
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"PERCEPTION THEORY,' ‘WINDOW OF VULNERABILITY,’ ‘LINKAGE’ CONCEPTS SCORED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) pp 53-60 


[Article by A. A. Kokorev: "False and Dangerous Conceptions"; passages 
rendered in all capital letters printed in boldface in source] 


[Text] The history of modern U.S. military policy testifies that American 
imperialism cannot give up its inclination to rely on force as the main 
method of achieving its goals. Proceeding from this, the American military- 
political leadership is escalating the arms race, regarding it as the mate- 


rial basis of U.S. foreign policy. 


This policy is being quite visibly and concretely pursued by the Reagan 
Administration. It has concentrated on undermining the Soviet-U.S. balance 
in the area of strategic nuclear weapons. People in Washington today are 
trying in every way possible to keep the American public from learning that 
the administration was defending the SALT II treaty as recently as fall 1979, 
when it was being discussed in the Senate, and that the figures in the treaty, 
attesting to the parity of Soviet-U.S. military strength, did not evoke any 
fundamental objections at that time. And even later, in the Defense Depart- 
ment's report and request for Pentagon allocations for 1982, it was frankly 
acknowledged that "the United States qnd the USSR are approximately equal in 
terms of strategic nuclear strength." 


To put a "theoretical’’ base and, even more important, a practical base under 
the “tough line” in relations with the USSR and under the policy of arms race 
escalation, and to disrupt the existing balance, the current administration 
is doing more than any of its predecessors to encourage the efforts of the 
most belligerent members of the "academic complex" who have put forth a 
number of theories to justify the arms race. 


The So-Called ‘Perception Theory' 


In accordance with concepts like this, the achievement of military superiority 
for the United States is connected primarily with the achievement of nuclear 
superiority. There is some question, however, about its actual determination 
and measurement. The authors of these concepts do not take the trouble to 
engage in truly scientific investigations and analyses. They prefer "specula- 
tive theorizing.” 
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this area in recent years is a "simple but ingenious 
r U.S. Secretary of Defense J. Schlesinger, now 


University Center for Strategic and Inter- 


nsuitant to the 
tudies in Washington, which is quite closely connected with the 
iministration. Schlesinger, according to renowned American political 
tr A. Cox, developed the "simple but false" theory of the "perception" 
iry strength.* The main premise of this theory, which is essentially 
i theory but just another specific wav of justifying the arms race, 
“incorrect ideas” about U.S. military strength or the "loss of faith" 
nerican nuclear "deterrent" could give the Soviet Union a great po- 
idvantage. "We must be certain in anv case," states the annual report 
vy the U.S. secretary of defense in connection with the submission 
raft military budget to the Congress for the next fiscal vear, "that 
ear potential conveys the correct idea of American strength." For 
son, all decisions nnected, for example, with the determination of 
essa size of strategic forces" are made, according to American 
sts, “primarily on the basis of perceptions of the Soviet-American 
ilance.'* ‘Our defense budget requests unavoidably reflect our 
t United States' role in the world,"’? one Pentagon report frankly 
ssinger was U.S. secretary of state, he had the following to say 
is approact The very IMPRESSION (emphasized in the original--A.K.) 
. regardless of its real significance, could have serious political 
ions," resulting in the creation of "obvious motives to achieve not 
superiority but even the appearance of this kind of superiority." 
ry'’ gradually became so "fashionable" in the United 
ientioned Georgetown University Center for Strategic 
nal Studies defined the strength of the state precisely from 
int of the “perception” of its power, and not on the basis of its 
th, Ww prepared a special report entitled "World Power 
i r 1 subjective factor,'’ the authors of this study say, 
Lot ssarily have to be used to produce the results desired 
* is power. The leaders of states make foreign policy 
sis of some kind of mental plans or proceed from their 
t wT rength and assessment of the strength of others. 
: ires might not always be accurate, they nevertheless 
, a t "theory is officially ascribed to J. Schlesinger, 
vo tribution” to its development when he was secretary 
se, it tually existed in American politics long before that time, 
r i when all of the previous "gaps" between the United States 
were being announced. In the middle of the 1950's, for example, 
“ icized "gap" in bomber aviation, in 1959-1960 there 
. in 1967-1958 there was "gap'' in missile defense and 
i the frategic missile payload, etc. 
yas lained in each e that no real gap existed, bi 
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"President Kennedy insisted that there was a missile gap,’ Chairman W. 
Fulbright of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee said in this connection. 


"There was a gap. but it was on the other side, '"9 Here is the testimony of 


Bap, 
another authoritative individual. In March 1979 U.S. Deputy Secretary of 
Defense C. Duncan said in reference to the U.S. "gap’ that, "to a significant 
extent, we created this impression in a conscious attempt to overcome the 
intiwar feelings and inclination to cut the defense budget, which were ap- 
parent in the beginning of the 1970's. "I This explains why the U.S. Govern- 
ment, according to American sources, "displays a deeply entrenched tendency 
to overestimate Soviet military strength and underestimate the strength of 
the United States and its allies"!9 in its assessments of the Soviet Armed 


b yrces. 


idy by the Center for Defense Information, headed by Retired Admiral J. 
Larocque, told how an artificial "crisis of American security” is actually 
created and how the Pentagon makes use of the "crisis" with the aid of a loud 
propaganda campaign. *} The BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS also explained 
in simple terms how and why this is done: The Pentagon usually encourages 
“research” based on the "worst situation and then, after ascribing Soviet 
military poreneieh "t ee most threatening dimensions," seeks an increase in 
federal budget 
As a result, the concept of "perceiving" military strength as an operational 
method has put down deep roots in the United States and is stimulating an 
unbridled arms race. When current Secretary of Defense C. Weinberger requested 
the Congress for the largest defense appropriations in all U.S. history, he 
also referred to the "perception" of American military strength abroad. In 
his words, "a shortage of these funds" might "undermine trust in the United 
States on the part of its partners in the Western Alliance and other coun- 
tries'’ and convey the "im pression (or ae | ula K.) that we are inca- 
ible of quick and appropriate reactions. Those who support the deployment 
f MX missiles have also substantiated their position with the allegation 
that “perception” will otherwise favor the Russians, with all of the ensuing 
infavorable political implications for the United States. 
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in the United States; it is totally inconsistent with the use of strategic 
forces both within the context of the "perception” theory, which is now so 
popular in the West, and in the capacity of political leverage. 


"Perception" theory also has the most direct connection with the entire 


process of arms limitation and reduction and the talks on various aspects 

yf this matter. "We believe that we cannot sit down at the negotiation 15 
, 8 . * ¢ ’ ‘ " 

tabie without having something in reserve to help us in these negotiations, 


former Secretary of State A. Haig said in the middle of 1981, transparently 
hinting at the "position of strength." Another former secretary of state, 
C. Vance, once ex, lained that the program for the "modernization of European 
theater forces" was needed to put an end to the "general perception in NATO 
of the growing strength of the USSR."4° 

' estifies, "is a logical justification for the 
continuous arms race and will be used as such until Congress and the people 
realize that this is empty rhetoric."!’ "Political assessments are made on 
the basis of crude and naive perceptions...influencing political assessments 
ind strategic plans"; these “perceptions” are naturally "not static, but are 
in a state of development, "18 R. Cline also stresses (that is, they can 
ilways be used to explain the need for any new dash in the arms race). 
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The Thesis About the ‘Window of Vulnerability’ 


ther fairly popular and equally casuistic "argument" in favor of the 
further augmentation of American nuclear missile potential is the thesis of 


the “window of vulnerability.” We could even say that the already familiar 
theory 0! erception’ was circulated by the Reagan Administration as an 


itional method to justifv the arms race in the form of the modified and 
ially bright thesis of the "window of vulnerability.” 





, this is a theory about the allegedly growing vulnerability of 
in land-based ICBM's to the "threat of a massive Soviet first 


strike. his viet “threat,” according to American sources, followed the 
LA's exa ind began looking through the "window of vulnerability” which 
was ied" to it by the [A as early as 1978, when new intelligence assess- 
sediv provided reason to believe that Soviet warheads would be 
re accura by 1982 and would be capable of destroying the permanent 
vunchis tes of American ICBM's. In fact, the "hawks" began to spread 
jew © r during the impaign against the SALT II treaty, which was 
“ as tl be Silwvxneda ji June 1979, 
was in thn spher yf the heated political battles of the 1980 presiden- 
ii t t thesis of the "window of vulnerability” was developed. 


ld Reagan's speeches. 
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At one time the thesis of the window of vulneral Liity was supported DY OVE rt 
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yyponents of the SALT [1 treaty and by some of its Supporters, who evident Ly 


decided that this compromise would speed up its ratification. But even then, 


the seriousness of this "argument" was doubted. For example, on 4 October o! 


that same year, a WASHINGTON POST correspondent suggested that the Reagan 
to this “threat” and that 


Administration had "attached too much significance" 


‘ P " P PY , ' ‘ ; 
the admission that "the window of vulnerability does not exist at all" could 


be expected in the future. Incidentally, as early as September 1981, Secretary 
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€ State A. Haig stressed that the "window of vulnerability’ was a “tendency, 
+: 
and not a "fact."4Y 
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Therefore, in this case as well, it is not concern for "national security, 
but a desire to obtain certain political advantages in the world arena, to 
satisfy American imperialism's hegemonistic ambitions and to provide the 
largest arms manufacturers with new superprofits, that motivated the authors 
of the fable about the "window of vulnerability.” 
vevertheless, the powerful propaganda machine is regularly suggesting to the 
a 4 : ‘ . . . . ’ ' ‘ Al ‘ A 
merican public that this "window of vulnerability” can supposedly be "closed 


nly by the widely publicized deployment of the new MX missiles--that is, even 


in this case we see how the declaration (even if on false premises) of the 
yncept of the "window of vulnerability” was almost automatically followed by 
ew Pentagon strategic arms programs. 

The pseudotheoretical arguments about the "window 0° vulnerability” turned 

into billions of dollars for the military-industria! complex. The decision 

to "close" this "window" with the new program for the "modernization" of 


strategic nuclear forces wiil cost the American taxpayers at least 180 billion 
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securi ind the problems f stratez rt imitation. After all, it was 

the United States, and not the USSR, that acted with a lack of ceremony rare 
1 international practice when it shelved the SALT II treaty after it had 
already been signed by the top leader f the tw intries; it was the 
ited Se , and not the USSR, that cut off or froze talks in a number of 
ther ar 1 the ohere of arms limitation; it was the United States, and 

not the USSR, that has been escalating the arms race and extending it to 


, ; ; , 1 } ¢ ne OU6U;fnN 7. Yel?) » 
i , = ‘ rs OF ma } leStruction as chemi i4 at 2} Tis and to outer space, etc. 


ie Soviet Union has no intention of attacking anyone, and this is clear to 


i Litician of integrity with a knowledge of international affairs. After 
sll, it wa ne ther than the Soviet Union that proposed a nuclear and 

vent i lL non-aggression pact in 19/79. he United States and NATO rejected 
tnt ro; il. Furthermore, it was precisely the Soviet Union that put forth 


ipr sal at the 36th Session of the UN General Assembly on the adoption of 
leclarati ‘ this international forum t ieclare the first use of nuclear 


i | duet . 
we t ravest rime against mankind. ice ayain, the United States 

refused Su r ie re lution on this matter. Finally, from the rostrum 

f the Secor >; ial Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament, the 


1 it mitment not to initiate the use of nuclear weapons. If 
4 ther : ear wers were to make an equally clear and concise pledge, 
thi ild tantamount to a general ban on the use of nuclear weapons. The 


rmer U.S. A ador to the USSR A. Harrimar 1 prominent figure in American 
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MILITARY AID TO PAKISTAN CRITICIZED 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1l, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) pp 61-65 


(Article by N. S. Beglova: ''Pakistan--The ‘Eastern Outpost’ in U.S. 
Strategic Plans"] 


[Text] The Reagan Administration's request for credit allocations totaling 
275 million dollars in fiscal year 1983 (beginning on 1 October of this vear), 
to be extended to Pakistan for the purchase of American weapons, has aroused 
the interest of many political analysts. This money, according to what 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs N. 
Veliotes told the Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Assistance, will be used 

to pay for F-16 planes, armored vehicles, artillery weapons and other weapons 
ordered by Pakistan, and for the purchase of additional military equipment it 
will be ordering in the future. 


For the sake of comparison, we should note that when the Carter Administra- 
tion decided to resume military aid to Pakistan at the end of Carter's term 
in office, it offered this country 35 million dollars for these purposes in 


1980.% 


A delegation neaded by President Carter's national security adviser, Z. 
Brzezinski, went to Islamabad at the beginning of February 1980 expressly to 
discuss American economic and military aid with the Zia-ul-Haq Government. 
During this visit, Washington reaffirmed its adherence to the 1959 American- 
Pakistani agreement and its willingness to give Pakistan considerable military 
und economic assistance. Brzezinski's talks did not, however, produce the 
desired result. Zia-ul-Haqd complained that the 400 million dollars the United 


L 


* The United States stopped giving Pakistan extensive military aid in 1965 

at the time of the Indo-Pakistani conflict. Although the ban on sales of 
weapons has since been canceled, as was the case in 1975, and reinstituted, 
particularly after the adoption of the "Symington amendment" in 1976, 

which prohibited the extension of aid to countries working on the develop- 
ment of their own nuclear weapons, the United States has not been sending 
Pakistan any new types of weapons, confining deliveries to some types of 


ivailable obsolete equipment and spare parts for previously purchased 


weapons. 








States was offering for the next 2 years (with 200 million earmarked for mili- 
tary purposes) would not be enough and refused to accept this aid. 


The question of American aid to Pakistan was put back on the agenda at the 
start of the Reagan Administration. As a result of the visits of the 
Pakistani foreign minister (then Agha Shahi) to Washington in April 1981 and 
Undersecretary of State J. Buckley to Islamabad in June and September of the 
Same year, the appropriate American-Pakistani agreement was concluded. 


[It consists of two parts. The first concerns the allocation of 3.2 billion 
dollars over a period of 6 years for economic and military aid to Pakistan, 
and the second concerns the sale of 40 F-16 planes and some other military 
equipment for a sum of 1.1 billion dollars to Pakistan. Exactly half of 

the 3.2 billion dollars is designated for Pakistani military credit, and the 
annual (fiscal year) amount of credit will increase: from 275 million dollars 
in 1953 to 300 million in 1984 and 326 million in each subsequent year up 

to 1957. Besides this, in 1983 and 1984 Pakistan will receive 800,000 

dollars each year for the training of its military personnel, and from 1985 

to 1987 the United States will allocate a million dollars each year for this 


purpose. 


In spite of the efforts of both sides to minimize the scales of the projected 
American military aid to Pakistan and to make it seem insignificant, the 
figures speak for themselves. For example, whereas total American military 
aid to Pakistan over the entire postwar period amounted to 1.5 billion 

jollars, American credit to Pakistan for the purchase of military equipment 
will total, as mentioned above, 1.6 billion dollars in just the next 5 years. 
In addition to purchasing the abovementioned 40 F-16 fighter-bombers from 

the United States, Pakistan will also buy 4 E-2S Hawkeye reconnaissance planes 
(actually a scaled-down version of AWACS), savernt hundred M-48 and M-60 tanks, 
Cobra helicopters, self-propelled 155-millimeter ‘iowitzers, self-propelled 

! nnons and combat ee with night vision devices. In addition 
to this, the United States has offered Pakistan an ABM system costing around 
ion dollars for deployment along the border with Afghanistan. Accord- 
to experts, the purchase of these large quantities of offensive weapons 


rr « 
< 


will allow Pakistan to create from four to six additional divisions, two or 
three of which ild be armored tank divisions. 
n December 1981 the bargain was approved by the U.S. Congress, and in 
\pril 1982 the administration requested Congress for funds for the first 
Sta Me 
Ac the beginnin f the 1980's South Asia became one of the regions of 
Tens Oreign policy activity. This was primarily due to the revolu- 
lonary event in Iran and Afghanistan. In an attempt to compensate for 
these negative changes for the United States, Washington has been trving to 
irn an old American ally, Pakistan, into a control point for its increasing 
insion in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf zone. 
» justify ¢t intensification of American military presence in the Indian 
in, stration made use of the concept of the "crescent of 
“ retcn from t nd of the Indian Ocean to the 
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ind Southwest Asia. President Reagan's advisers invented a new concept-- 


"strategic sus.'’ In aceordance with it, the United States will no longer 
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augmented American presence here. It is announcing its intention to create 


i zone of "stratevic consensus” for confrontation with the Soviet Union, 
stretching from Israel, Fxypt and Turkey in the West, including the oil-rich 
\rab states of the Persian Gulf, to Pakistan in the East. In this way, 
Pakistan has been assigned the role of an Eastern outpost, a "border pillar” 
in the zone of "stratezi onsensus." 
Washington's present strategists want Pakistan to act as a policeman and 
sardian of U.S. interests. According to their plans, it should become the 
nain channel for fighting the undeclared war against Afghanistan. This was 
ynequivocaliy stated in a report prepared by the RAND Corporation in 1981 for 
the Reagan Administration. [f Pakistan {s given sufficient military and 
economic aid, its authors stated, this country will be able to "Support anti- 
soviet rebellion in Afghanistan and defend Western interests in Southwest 
\sia.” Besides this, according to the Pentagon's plans, Pakistan is to serve 
iS a transit base for the American “rapid deployment forces," which can be 
transferred there quickly from the island of Diego Garcia in the event of a 
"crisis situation’ in Southwest or South Asia. 
ie more active American-Pakistani relations in the military sphere mean 
broader contacts between representatives of the armed forces of these coun- 
trie iS we a issive deliveries of American weapons to Pakistan. In the 
middle of February 1982, for example, Lieutenant General A. Brasuell, chief 
fF the icific Air Force Command, went to Pakistan and attended the Pakistani 
"Jetstream-82" ¢ir rce maneuvers. 
art f the high-level Pentagon spokesman's mission was a peneral inspection 
f the state of the Pakistani Air Force in connection with the projected 
eliveries of Amer in fighter-bombers to Islamabad, six of which were sup- 
ised ¢t irrive before the end of 1982. Besides this, the American general 
negotiated future shipments of American military equipment to Pakistan with 
1is Pakistani colleague, Marshall Mohammad Anwar Shamim, Air Force chief of 
art 
Mar Ae re “. asey y f tne | LA went C [sl im ibad c <= i} wit! 
t id t hve int! militar administrat , Zia-ul-Haq, the chief 
A ‘ t 4 t Mmanaer r tn Pakistani army. Ali yf 
Was gt revi irantees were reaffirmed. 1 turn, the Pakistani 
eader yresse i willingness ¢t tinue operating in tt rotec- 
t i f the "common interests’ of the United States and Pakistan in the 
ta inni the use Kistani territory bi .S. naval 
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ror ‘rican alrcratt ind aircraft carrier operations. Ad- 


jressing the Federal Advisory Council of Pakistan in April of this year, 
itted that the United States had already approached him in 198] 


with a proposal on the deployment of American troops in Pakistan and the 
' 


1 this country for the "rapid deployment forces.’ 


Mile it h been increasing its military cooperation with Pakistan, Washington 
: ‘ } . " , . . ¢ ] . 
yressive nature of the regime and to Pakistan's 


a | 


attempts to develop its own nuclear weapons. This tendency was already ap- 
irent in the last year of the Carter Administration and has grown stronger 
nder the or nt administration. As former Deputy Assistant Secretary of 


> . eg : . ‘ a oe ; . . ‘ - : : . . ef ‘ ; ” ‘ . 
state r Near astern and South Asian Affairs C. van Hollen noted, ‘the 


poli f clear non-pr iferation, the attempts to defend human rights and 
the realisti issessment of the Soviet threat to Pakistan and the Indo- 
Pakistani ilance of wer were all sacrificed for the sake of U.S. strategic 
ilms. 
several rt rt in the American press have said that the activities of all 
itical parties have been prohibited in Pakistan, prominent members of the 
sition ve been arrested, igid censorship of the press has been insti- 
tuted it passage of a law on basic human rights has been shelved in- 
te t if iestion of elections has been removed from the agenda 
> 
cher. Military leaders have unlimited authority in various spheres of 
itics. In contrast to all previous military-bureaucratic regimes in 
ikistan, the pre nt regime has canceled the right of civil courts to review 
ecision ilitary courts, which are now totally responsible for the 
rintenar “interna ecurity. All power is actually concentrated in 
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of nuclear weapons is still in force, but it "merely (!) does not apply 


completely to American-Pakistani "security relations. 


Under public pressure at the end of October 1981, the U.S. Senate voted (51 
for, 46 against) to cut off aid to Pakistan and India if either of these 
countries should set off a nuclear device. This amendment was proposed by 
Senator J. Glenn during the vote on a section of the 1982 bill on foreign 


assistance which envisaged the resumption of American economic and military 
Sc 


aid to Pakistan. The "Glenn amendment" is supposed to demonstrate the U. 
adherence to the policy of nuclear non-proliferation. Nevertheless, the 
administration was able to attain its main goal: The Senate approved the 
resumption of aid to Pakistan. 


As many observers noted in this connection, Pakistan will first acquire 
American weapons and then set off its own nuclear bomb. For example, ATLANTIC 
magazine wrote that Washington's current policy toward Pakistan, conducted on 
the pretext of "safeguarding its security," essentially signifies "the re- 
nunciation of the previous efforts aimed at the non-proliferation” of nuclear 
weapons. According to another magazine, FOREIGN POLICY, this "increases the 
danger that military actions involving the use of conventional weapons in 
South Asia could grow into a nuclear conflict.” 

[n addition to all this, by encouraging Pakistan's militarization, Washington 
is provoking the further growth of military expenditures, which are already 
such a heavy burden on the national economy. Military expenditures accounted 
for an unprecedented share of the state budget of Pakistan in 1980/81--43 
precent--and the figure exceeded 50 percent if the cost of maintaining the 
military bureaucracy and punitive police organs is included. Furthermore, 

it must be remembered that Islamabad is spending huge sums on its costly 
nuclear program but is concealing these expenditures in other budget items. 


srnal sources of financing for Pakistani military programs have been 


ic inte 
Jirtually depleted now that direct taxes in the country have quintupled over 
the last 3 years. This is the reason for the Pakistani leadership's desire 
to carry it militarization plans with the assistance of the United States, 
international financial organizations and some Moslem countries, especiall 
Saudi Arabia. There is no question that this will lead to even greater 
indebtedness and, consequently, to the further deterioration of the state of 
Lilt rakistanl e ynoMm 
were is one other important aspect of Washington policy with regard to the 
in ement of Pakistan in its strategic plans. When the White House resumed 
nilitary aid to the Zia-ul-Hag regime, it announced that "a strong Pakistan 
in only help to strengthen security on the subcontinent.” It woul > best 
r i the lessons of the recent past. The U.S. attempts to create a 
t ixistan’ int 1950's and 1960's by giving this country extensive 
itar rid certainiv did not help to strengthen the security of the sub- 
t it. 1 the ntrary, the policy of encouraging the militarization of 
Kis t in arms ra yn the bconti t and ultimately to two mili- 
Car Cwee lla ar if lSCan--1N ’ nN in 197 American 
weal wer > ¢ Cimes iKistan axal t ia 
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resent military preparations also attest eloquently to their 


suffice it to say that whereas the total number of personnel in 
ini armed forces is around 450,000, 300,000 of these soldiers, or 

ly percent, are deployed along the Indian border. This is 

most of Pakistan's military air fields are located. 

irprising that the American plans for Pakistan have aroused serious 
New lhi. As Indira Gandhi stressed in a recent U.S. NEWS AN 


interview, ‘the provision of Pakistan with the latest U.S. 
" 


*yht danger and tension closer to our borders. 


e present U.S. policy in relations with Pakistan is objectively 
the tension in Indo-Pakistani relations, impeding the peace- 


i a ee 


ent of disputes in these relations and destroying the climate of 


‘te : “aa 


subcontinent. Furthermore, the obvious imbalance in U.S. rela- 


[India and Pakistan will lead to the further deterioration of 


mtinuing to pursue this line, however, because the broad-scale 
iry aid to Pakistan is intended, as the FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 


ted recently, to "reward Pakistan" for its stand on the "Afghan 


, u\ 
more firmly to American strategy and tactics in 
the United States on the eastern 
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turning it into an outpost 0! 
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EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in 
1 Oct 82) pp 66-68 
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ned to press 


N "The Latest Defeat for Democracy”) 


Yershova: 


the 
Lic 


deadline for the ratification of the 27th Amendment to 
yn of the United States, declaring equality of rights under the 


titutl 
to all citizens regardless of gender, was 30 June 1982. The amendmen 
defeated because it was not ratified by the three-fourths of the state 
slatures (that is, 38 out of 50) tr2quired by law. A country which 
rtises itself as a standard of democracy refused to acknowledge the 
lity of more than 51 percent of its population. 
battle for equal rights for women has been going on for more than a decade 
ie United States. To date, however, women's only constitutional right is 
right to vote, which they acquired in 1920. 
27th Amendment to the Constitution on equal rights for women was introduced 
1e a mgress in 1923. It was initiated by feminist Alice Paul. After 
, ywever, the amendment was shelved in congressional committees for al- 
half enturyv. The "women's liberation'’ movement which began in the 
d half of ¢t 1960's demanded the recognition of equality of rights under 
law Women's organizations, headed by the National Organization for 
1 (NOW), laun 1 a campaign for the adoption of the 27th Amendment. They 
ined by civil rights groups, labor unions and other democratic organi- 
ns, numbering more than 450 by the beginning of the 1980's. 
+7 rresswoman M riffiths (Democrat, Michigan) began a struggle for 
R res \ugusit of that year it passed the House of Representa- 
5s (3 for, igainst [t took the Senate a year and a half longer t 
sed to the idea that American citizens of the female gender should 5 
wed wit ] f the rights proclaimed in the constitution. Finally, i 
19 / e Senate als yassed the amendment, bv a vote of 84 against & 
amen dime then made ¢t rounds of the state legislatures Women's organ- 
ions celebrat their tory in advance. Indeed, 7 states had ratified 
imendment withi first 10 days of March, 22 states had ratified it 
M72, »y March 1973, on the first anniversar f its sSage 
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’ if the amendment A judicial dispute arose: Was 
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atterns were reviewed. inere were substantia. cut in the number of person- 
nel serving passengers on buord the planes and in expenditures on passenger 


mea. ~~ 

The abrupt decrease in the number of flights to small and medium-sized cities 
became a serious problem, and this aroused the dissatisfaction of businessmen 
who paid the full fare (without discounts). when national and regional air- 


* 


lines refused to make these flights due to the low profitability of these 
short-distance runs, these cities began to be served by commuter airlines 
which use small planes, previously unknown to passengers taking business 


trips, and do not have enough experience in the organization of mass passenger 


a, 
transport. This is why more time is spent in the use of air transport in 
onnection with the need for additional stop-overs and longer pre- and post- 


t maintenance. Businessmen have also noted the low level of comfort on 
all of these airlines and the less convenient baggage claim, boarding end 
landing procedures and passenger transport to and from the airport. There 


ire more frequent cases of the loss or theft of the personal property of 


passengers, and this is directly connected with the personnel cuts due to 


financilai probiems. 


The CAS acmitced that it could not solve all of these problems in the service 
Provided to small cities. A resolution adopted at a conference of the 

ssociation of Airport Executives in 1979 described the CAB policy 
»zulation” as an irresponsible step with respect to the needs of smal] 


rion act of 1978, stipulating, in particular, that airlines should be 
igated to issue advance notification of their decision to stop serving a 
, iat the authorities will have enough time to replace the 
id mpany with a new one. The association also demanded that not 1 of 
th ’ largest airports lose federal funding until the Congress had secured 
new sources of financing. None of these proposals have been adopted to date, 


’ 
4 
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however 
nder th nditions of "deregulation, competition became virtually unre- 
stricted, intensifying capitalism's characteristic anarchy and lack of plan- 
ling in nomic management, and all of tnis has also affected air transport. 
ae can cite a specific example to illustrate the kind of paradoxes to whic! 
this situation can lead. The transcontinental American routes between New 
York and San Francis ind New York and Los Angeles turned into an arena of 
fierce competition among airlines. Traditionally, *‘hree companies had worked 


wre--American Airlines, Trans World Airlines and United Airlines. As a 
result of “deregulation” the number of companies serving these routes rose 


sharply, and they reduced their fares so much that flights between these 
ities were cheaper than flights between for example, Boston and Washington, 


ithough there i » much shorter distance between them. During the summer 
iround sea were available each dav on each of these routes and the 
lled ¢t most 109-percent capacity because passengers took 


Slanes are ;24,€CG ’ : ‘ 


i * 
advantazé f the situation in the market and ose to take their vacations 
n California. Passenzer traffic from New York to Boston, Hartford, 





The conference »roposed a number of additions to the 


American economists believe that the low fares offered by competing companies 
have reduced average revenues per flight mile so much (for example, 3.5 cents 
a mile if the fare from New York to Los Angeles is 99 dollars) that the at- 
tainment of enough profits for businessmen through the attraction of new pas- 
senzgers is impossible. Furthermore, the inclusion of more and more new 
companies in the competitive struggle (Eastern, for example), offering low 
fares, redistributes the traffic volume among companies and leads to a further 
decline in profits. 


The aviation business is naturally taking all possible steps to change this 
situation and, above all, to achieve a real rise in profits. For this pur- 
pose, large companies are making constant adjustments in the administration 
and organization of air services in this atmosphere of "free competition," 
using the results of efficiency analysis of each route and each type of plane. 
To stop the reduction of fares and create possibilities for their future 
rise, measures have already been taken to eliminate many discounts on several 
routes. Besides this, airlines are merging in an attempt to create powerful 
monopolistic associations which will be able to compete in the market. In 
connection with this, the CAB authorization of the merger of several airlines 
in 1950-1982, which reduced the number of major firms from 12 to 7, was quite 


significant. 


As yet, however, flight costs (company expenditures per 1 seat/mile) are 
rising cuickly, while revenues per passenger-mile have displayed a clear 
tendency toward decline. According to American experts, even the stabiliza- 
tion of average fares at the present level will not be enough to prevent 
losses and change the present unfavorable profit structure. They believe 
that operational losses will be unavoidable in air transport until fares are 
synchronized with overhead costs. Under these conditions, the improvement of 
economic, financial and operational indicators will only be possible after 
the institution of better administrative methods, the limitation of traffic, 
the reduction of costs, the optimization of airline routes, the enhancement 
of the productivity uf planes and, most importantly, a rise in fares to 
compensate for the rising price of aircraft fuel. According to several 
American economists, the correction of the situation will require at least 

a partial return to the regulation of airline operations, especially their 


carrying capacity and fares. 


The American initiators of the policy of "deregulation" encountered even 
greater difficulties when thev tried to institute it on a broad scale on 
international routes. Despite the rigid measures Washington took to exert 
political and economic pressure on the governments of other countries in 
order to gain their support for the policy of "deregulation," the majority 
of countries in the world opposed this policy. Even England, the United 
States’ main partner and ally, resolutely rejected the policy and refused to 
conclude a new "liberal" agreement with the United States on air transport 


in 1979.4° 
when the American Administration was working on the new policy in the 


sohere of air transport in the middle of the 1970's, it expected "deregula- 
tion” to produce re’utively quick results, strengthen the position of U.S. 
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air transportation and help, over the longer range, to combat inflation and 
support the economy. Subsequent events showed, however, that this policy 

had not only failed to meet Washington's expectations but had also led to the 
serious deterioration of the financial status of airlines on domestic and 


international routes. 


IV 


It was in this atmosphere that the first signs of the departure from the 
policy of "deregulation" by the administration and U.S. Government agencies 
were witnessed in 1981 and 1982. For example, at the beginning of 1981 the 
CAB announced a new and more flexible--in its opinion--rate policy, in ac- 
cordance with which unlimited rate increases were authorized on flights up 

to 200 miles, while fares for flights from 200 to 400 miles could be raised 
up to 50 percent and the fares for flights exceeding 400 miles could be 
raised by up to 30 percent. This decision was pointedly criticized in the 
Congress, nowever, because it contradicted existing legislation. As for the 
airlines, they greeted the news of the new rate policy with great suspicion 
because the base rates!’ had already been raised by the maximum amount 
authorized by the CAB in connection with the rising price of aircraft fuel 
(this new and higher level is still in effect). The process of curtailing 
CAB functions slowed down, particularly in the area of regulations pertaining 
to rates, passenger services and the collection and processing of statistical 


data. 


When Ronald Reagan took office in 1981, he called himself a supporter of the 
policy of "deregulation." As soon as the airlines turned to the administra- 
tion for financial assistance when they encountered economic difficulties 

in 1981, however, the President, who was making sharp cuts in social spend- 
ing, announced that he had no intention of paying any more state subsidies 
to the airlines and that he would ask the Congress in 1982 to repeal the . 
section of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 envisaging these subsidies. > 

At the same time the administration, which continued to support the policy 
of “deregulation” verbally, began a search for new ways of updating it but 
retaining the maximum number of provisions corresponding to the general eco- 
nomic ideology of the most influential segments of the ruling class. This 
search was supposed to strengthen the shaky foundations of American airlines 
without resorting to government funding but also without curtailing govern- 
ment regulation of their commercial activity. This, according to the current 
administration, should be the economic essence of the ideal U.S. aviation 
policy. learly, it would differ little in the economic sense from the 
policy instituted in the middle of the 1970's by the Ford Administration. 


Therefore, the policy of the "deregulation" of U.S. civil aviation did not 
and could not solve the difficult problems facing air transport--an integral 
part of the capitalist economy. State-monopoly regulation, just as the 
"deregulation" of activities in certain branches, which does not signify the 
total curtailment of state intervention in the economy, cannot protect these 
branches against the organic defects of capitalism even if they might produce 
positive results during specific stages in the development of these branches. 








It is significant that the brief period during which the policy of "deregula- 
tion” has been pursued, as well as the fact that this period has coincided 
with the latest economic recession in the United States and other capitalist 
countries, does not allow for the final assessment of the economic results 

of U.S. air transport activity under these new conditions as yet. We cannot 
say precisely which of these results are due to "deregulation" and which are 
due to the economic crisis. The final assessment of this complex socioeco- 
nomic phenomenon will require further in-depth study based on the generaliza- 
tion of new statistics over a longer period of time. 


FOOTNOTES 


Ll. The members of the International Air Transport Association are 106 air 
transport companies from 96 countries. Its members from socialist 
States are airlines in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Cuba and Yugoslavia. 


2. AVIATION WEEK AND SPACE TECHNOLOGY, 19 January 1981, p 43. 
3. WORLD BUSINESS WEEKLY, 22 September 1980, p 30. 


4. An indicator calculated as the product of the number of passengers flown 
and the total flight distance. 


5. INTERAVIA AIR LETTERS, No 9787, 1981. 


5. J. George, "Financial Issues and Outlook. The U.S. Viewpoint'--"Inter- 
national Air Transport Conference Proceedings," Washington, 1977, p 39. 


7. Charter flights are not made according to a regular schedule, but only 
when necessary. 


8. L. Henry, "M nagement Holds Key to Productivity Gains," AIR TRANSPORT 
WORLD, No 12, 1978, p 48. 


9. INTERAVIA AIR LETTERS, No 8303, 1975. 


10. “CAB Wants To Try Deregulation," FLIGHT INTERNATIONAL, Vol 108, No 3462, 
1975. 


ll. “International Air Transportation Policy of the United States,’ 
September 1976. 


12. M. Stanley, "Deregulation: A Fact of Life for Today's Airlines," AIR 
TRANSPORT WORLD, No 5, 1979, p 27. 


13. According to the abovementioned law, commuter airlines (from the word 
“commute''--to make regular trips) travel routes of around 175 kilometers, 
using planes with accommodations for no more than 60 passengers or no 
more than 8.2 tons of freight. Commuter services developed under the 
conditions of the energy crisis and "deregulation," which established 
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the prerequisites for a considerable increase in the traffic volume of 
these planes along local air routes because they are more economical 
than major airline transport. There are now around 300 small airlines 
in the United States, serving more than 2,000 populated points. 


AIR TRANSPORT WORLD, Vol 19, No 1, 1982, pp 25-26. 


ATRLINE EXECUTIVE, June 1981, p 16. 


The international aspects of U.S. policy on air transport were desc1ibed 
in detail in the economic survey by V. G. Afanas'yev, published in issue 


No 7, 198l--Editor's note. 


Airline fares as of 1 October 1979 were taken as the base rate for sub- 
sequent increases connected with the rising cost of fuel. 


AIRLINE EXECUTIVE, March 1981, p 28. 
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administration--is distinguished by three main characteristics. The first 

is the reduction of the growth rate of total tederal budget revenues and expen- 
ditures. Whereas budget reverues in fiscal year 1982 were equivalent, accord- 
ing to preliminary data, to 2 .3 percent of the GNP, the figure will drop to 
L9.« percent in 1983, to 19.4 percent in 1984, and only 18.7 percent in 1987.4 
The proportion accounted for by each of the three main sources of federal 
income are changing drastically: Personal income tax revenues will increase 
to 48.1 percent, while corporate taxes, which accounted for 15.4 percent in 
fiscal year 1977, dropped to 7.5 percent in 1982 as a result of Reagan's tax 
reform. The proportion accounted for by special taxes for social insurance, 
collected separately from other types of taxes, is steadily growing: It will 
rise from 33 percent in fiscal year 1982 to 35.6 percent in 1987.9 


Besides this, Ronald Reagan is planning a constant gap between federal budget 
expenditures and revenues: In fiscal 1982 the proportion accounted for by 
expenditures in the GNP wiil exceed the proportion accounted for by income by 
3.2 percent, in 1983 the figure will be 2.3 percent, and in 1985 it will be 
1.8 percent. In monetary terms, this gap, which actually constitutes the 
budget deficit, will be equivalent to 98.5 billion dollars in fiscal 1982, 
91.5 billion in 1983 and 82.9 billion in 1984. 


The maintenance of these huge budge. deficits (despite Reagan's promise at the 
beginning of 1981 to balance the federal budget by 1984) is the second of the 
main characteristics of the Republican administration's budget policy. 


Finally, the third distinctive feature of Reagan's budget policy is the sharp 
rise in the growth rate of military spending, which will account for 25.8 per- 
cent of all federal expenditures !n fiscal year 1982, 29.2 percent in 1983 and 


37.2 percent in 1987.4 


Many American economists, including Galbraith, believe that the deficit has 
been deliberately understated in the official draft of the Reagan budget. 
According to the data of the Congressional Budget Office, the deficit will 
reach 157 billion dollars in fiscal 1983 and will increase to 208 billion in 
1985. Economists in the TIME magazine editorial offices have projected figures 


5 billion and 150 billion for the same years. 


As a result of Reagan's deficit financing, feder2il budget expenditures will 
exceed revenues by 344.5 billion dollars just during fiscal years 1982-1985, 
and the U.S. public debt will increase hy approximately the same amount during 
this period. This will raise the amount of interest paid out of the budget. 
This item will amount to 83 billion dollars in fiscal 1982, or 11.4 percent of 
ill budget expenditures, and 100.8 billion, or 11.6 percent, in fiscal 1985. 


But this is only one of the negative effects of deficit financing and, accord- 
ing to Galbraith, is far from the most dangerous one. "The problem engendered 
hy the deticit is much deeper and is not merely a matter of spending more 


monev than is received. This problem consists in the resulting restrictions 
and contradictions in other areas of economic policy."? 


In particular, Galbraith writes, two of the three possible wavs of countering 
atrong inflationary tendencies--direct wage and price controls and budgetary 
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restrictions on the rate of inflation--are incompatible with the administra- 
tion's economic policy. This means that monetary policy is the only alterna- 
tive. Monetary measures, Galbraith stresses, have a restraining effect on 
inflation through high interest rates, which make credit virtually unavailable 
to potential borrowers. Limited loans reduce expenditures on fixed capital and 
consumer goods and lead to economic recession and, if not lower prices, at 
least a lower rate of inflation. And this has been the effect of monetary 
policy in recent months. ‘The recession we are now experiencing was not acci- 
dental,” Galbraith emphasizes. "It was the projected result of our present 
policy against intlation, for it is through a recession such as the present one 
that monetary policy works."8 This is another of the contradictions in Reagan's 


budget program. 


The social implications of restrictive monetary measures, Galbraith writes, 
have taken the form of high unemployment and the restraining effect of this 
unemployment on wages. 


There are three other important consequences of the Reagan Administration's 
budget policy. First of all, high interest rates preclude loans for new capi- 
tal investments and thereby have an adverse effect on productivity. Secondly, 
monetary restraints combined with deficit financing have a profoundly negative 
effect on international finances, forcing other countries to raise their 
interest rates in order to prevent capital outflows from these countries to 
the United States. "This is how we are exporting our economic policy,” 
Galbraith says, "including the related unemployment and economic recession, to 
our friends abroad.''9 


Finally and thirdly, the projected deficits and monetary restraints make any 
talk about supply-side economics meaningless. This concept has always been 
dubfous in itself, Galbraith says, but monetary restraints are making it 
impracticable. 


What are the possible remedies? Galbraith resolutely opposes the cuts in 

social and other non-military programs. He believes that cuts in military 
programs should be the present objective. Factors contributing to the growth 

of defense ending, Galbraith stresses, often have nothing in common with 
defense. Military spending increases under the influence of bureaucratic 
interests, competition among various branches of the armed forces, the excessive 
technical complexity of new weapon systems and the influence of military- 
industrial firms, which no one can deny. The anti-Soviet feelings which are 
being kindled in the United States also play an important role. 


But will military expenditures ac their present and projected levels add to 
U.S. national strength? During the 1970's the United States spent around a 
trillion dollars on military projects (in constant 1976 prices). "If an 
appreciable part of this spending had gone into the improvement of our indus- 
trial base--as it would have if it had not been requisitioned by the government 
(to pay military bills--A. D.)--no one can doubt that the American economy 
would be stronger today. And stronger economic positions, in turn, would have 
resulted in the economic leadership and political prestige enjoyed by the 
United States in the first years after World War Il. It was economic, and not 
political, strength," Galbraith stresses, "on which the U.S. position in the 
world depended at that time."19 
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Galbraith blames the high U.S. military expenditures directly tor the dimin- 
ished competitive potential of U.S. goods, particularly in comparison to 

goods from the FRG and Japan. These two countries are using their capital to 
replace obsolete equipment in civilian industries and to build new and improved 
enterprises while the United States is spending a much larger portion of its 
funds on unproductive military projects. Whereas the United States used from 

5 to 8 percent of its GNP for military purposes during the 1970's, the corres- 
ponding share of the GNP was 3-4 percent in the FRG and less than 1 percent in 
Japan. Per capita military spending in 1977 was equivalent to 441 dollars in 
the United States, 252 dollars in the FRG and only 47 dollars in Japan. This 
allowed the FRG and Japan to invest more in civilian fixed capital (with the 
exception of housing construction): The share of the GNP spent for these pur- 
poses in the 1970's was 16.9-19 percent in the United States, 20.6-26.7 percent 


in the FRG and 31-36.6 percent in Japan. 


This is why, in Galbraith's opinion, it will first be essential to freeze the 
military budget on approximately its present level and then make a serious 
effort to reduce military spending and to conclude arms control agreements. 


But cuts in the military budget will only eliminate part of the projected 
deficit. “his is why, Galbraith says, taxes must be raised, because "higher 
taxes .re tar better for the economy than higher interest rates. Investments, 
productivity and economic growth are consistent, or can be consistent, with 
higher taxes. But they are inconsistent with the higher interest rates"!1 
which are the only alternative to higher taxes under present conditions. 

For this reason, the corporate tax concessions should be promptly repealed, 
but the most important thing, according to Galbraith, is to defer the tax cuts 


‘ . 


scheduled by Reagan.‘ 


Not all American economists would agree with this dramatic assessment of the 
Reagan Administration's budget policy. However, as Galbraith correctly points 
out, most of them have criticized the deficit financing scheduled by the 
Republicans for many vears to come, seeing this as one of the main causes of 
economic problems. And what is particularly indicative, more and more 
researchers, politicians and public spokesmen in the United States are realiz- 
ing the need for cuts in military spending. Without these, they stress, it 
will be impossible to return to inflation-free economic growth and overcome 
‘ther economic problems. The first reports of the final indicators of fiscal 
vear 1982, revealing a federal budget deficit of 100 billion dollars, confirm 
the accuracy of J. Galbraith's predictions. 


FOOTNOTES 


"The Budget and the Bust,"’ John Kenneth Galbraith, THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
17 March 1982, pp 9-13. 


-* rt 


}. For more about the budget, see issue No 2, 1982. 





4. "The Budget of the United States Government. FY 1983," pp 9-60, 9-61, 
3-32, 3-34, 


5. Ibid., pp 3-32, 9-48, 9-49, 

6. Lbid., pp 9-60, 9-61, 3-32, 3-34. 
7. THE NEV REPUBLIC, p 9. 

8. Ibid., p 10. 

9. Ibid. 
lO. Ibid., p 12. 


ll. Ibid. 

12. In August 1982 President Reagan departed from the fundamentals of his 
official economic policy and had to announce a rise of almost 100 billion 
dollars in projected taxes for the next three fiscal years--Editor's note. 
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BANGLADESH, SOUTH ASIA AND U.S. POLICY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 1l, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) pp 114-115 


[Review by I. V. Khalevinskiy of book "Bangladesh, Yuzhnaya Aziya i politika 
SShA" by N. S. Beglova, Moscow, Nauka, 1982, 200 pages] 


[Text] N. S. Beglova's book is an interesting study of a complex period in 
South Asia's history. On the basis cf documented information and an analysis 
of numerous sources, she reveals the basic objectives of American foreign 
policy strategy in South Asia and describes the methods used by American 
imperialism for the attainment of its goals in this region. The author 
attempts to trace the direct connection between U.S. policy in South Asia and 


U.S. global strategy. 


The author's comprehensive analysis of U.S. relations with the People's 
Republic of Bangladesh in close conjunction with the general tendencies of 
U.S. policy in this region is of particular interest. She has successfully 
performed one of the central tasks of her study by investigating the origins 
of U.S.-Bangladesh relations. She examines the place Bangladesh occupies in 
the system of American priorities in South Asia and the role it plays as a 
factor in inter-Asian relations. 


The author relates the development of Washington's strategy in South Asia at 
the beginning of the 1970's to the reassessment of American policy in Asia at 
the end of the war in Indochina. American policy in South Asia in the 1970's 
was based on the desire to augment the American military presence in the 
Indian Ocean, escalate tension in South Asia and revitalize U.S. military 
cooperation with Pakistan. Washington's growing interest in coordinated action 
with Beijing is noted in the book. Here the author correctly points out the 


dramatic increase of aggression in U.S. foreign policy strategy as a whole under 


the Reagan Administration and the dramatic increase of the influence of indi- 


viduals in U.S. power echelons who advocate politics from a position of strength 


in this region (p 132). 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No ll, Nov 82 
(signed to press 21 Oct 82) p 115 


[Review by Ye. I. Popova of book "Vysshaya shkola SShA" by L. D. Filippova, 
Moscow, Nauka, 1981, 328 pages] 


[Text] After examining the structure of U.S. higher education and the organiza- 
tion of the academic process, the author singles out the three main changes 
that took place in this field in the 1950's, 1960's and 1970's under the 
influence of the technological revolution and the student demonstrations: the 
organization of higher academic institutions as a multileveled system with a 
clearly defined top level--research universities--representing the main loca- 
tion of scientific development in the country (p 199); changes in forms and 
methods of instruction--a shift in emphasis from lectures and seminars to 
independent studies, a broader choice of lecture courses and the extensive use 
of the latest technical media, particularly computers, with terminals installed 
not only in laboratories and classrooms, but also in dormitories, etc.; the 
establishment of a system of advanced training, which has become, to a certain 
extent, an integral part of the university education and which is aimed at 
maintaining the competence of specialists. 


As the author shows, however, all of these achievements have affected a small 
group of the best universities and colleges, while the level of instruction has 
remained low in the rest, and even scandalously low in ghetto neighborhoods. 

The class nature of the American educational system is particularly reflected 

in the sharp differences between community colleges and prestigious institutions, 
the high cost of education and the fact that a college degree does not always 
guarantee the individual a higher rung on the social ladder. 


The author describes the crisis suffered by the educational system in the 
1970's: the depreciation of degrees, the inflation of grades, the lack of 
order and organization in specialist training and unemployment among indi- 
viduals with a higher education (pp 297-298). 


The author says almost nothing about liberal arts education in the United States 
and concentrates on the training of specialists in the natural sciences and 
engineering (p 213). The book does not even include a chapter on historiography, 
although an analysis of the extensive literature on education in the United 
States, including studies using mathematical methods, would be of great interest. 
An overabundance of figures complicates the text excessively and all of the 

facts cited do not always fit into the narrative. 
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SOCIAL UTOPIA AND THE UTOPIAN MENTALITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 82 
(signed to press Zl Oct 82) pp 115-116 


[Review by I. Ye. Zadorozhnyuk of book "Sotsial'naya utopiya i utopicheskoye 
soznaniye v SShA" by E. Ya. Batalov, Moscow, Nauka, 1982, 236 pages] 


Text] It is a difficult task to define the term "utopia™ fully and unequivo- 
cally, particularly within the context of the history of American social thought. 
Backing up his arguments with abundant historical material and focusing on 
current events in American spiritual life, E. Ya. Batalov analyzes the functions 
and forms of the social utopia as a specific type of consciousness and an 
organic part of the American public mind. The book contains a discerning exam- 
ination of the history of ideas and the means of their implementation and an 
analysis of the utopia as an element of political culture. The author describes 
the conflict between the official and "conventional" utopia (brought to life by 
U.S. presidents, particularly J. Kennedy, L. Johnson, J. Carter and R. Reagan) 
and the popular utopia (the ideas of which were most vividly expressed by 
Martin Luther King, who dieamed of an America with equal opportunities for all). 


The utopian mentality, the author notes, can "ebb" and be reborn (p 25). In 
this sense, it is an important indicator of the sociopolitical state of society 


and of possibilities for change. 


At the very beginning of the new state’s history and, to an even greater degree, 
in the 1820's, 1839's and 1840's, the utopia was a major spiritual influence 

»9 the minds of Americans and took the form of the national romantic utopia 

and the utopia of America as a farming community. They were reinforced by the 
"frontier myth" about the mobile boundary of colonized lands and the "frontier 
of unlimited opportunities." In the 19th century it constantly moved westward, 
but for many immigrants (including the periodically arriving groups of socialist 


utopians) the Atlantic Coast was this frontier. 


The author then singles out the second (the last quarter of the 19th century), 
third (1920's and 1930's) and fourth (1960's and 1970's) phases in the 
development of the utopian mentality. In spite of all their differences, from 
the individualistic "farmer" models to the technocratic utopias, they have, 
according to the author, the following features in common: Americanocentrism, 
a tendency toward egalitarian ideals, emphasis on the use of legitimate politi- 
cal mechanisms and, finally, practical aims, or "practical idealism" (p 72). 
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analysis of the contradictions of the current utopian mentality and of the 


The 

rise and fall of the communal movements of the 1969's and 1970's is particu- 
larly important. The inhumane aspects of the technocratic utopia, the tutility 
of the "utopia of traditional America” and the romantic utopia, the confusion 
in the search for an escape to numerous crises within the framework of the 
democratic utopia (within this context, the criticism of the model of the "new 
society" by liberal futurologist E. Toffler in his book "The Third Wave," pub- 
lished in 1980,* is most interesting) and, finally, the limitations of the 
socialist utopia, which asserts that the centuries-old (at least two) tounda- 
tions of the bourgeois society in America are being destroyed but does not 

take any real social, economic or political structure in a socialist country 

as a guideline, are becoming increasingly apparent. This is the reason for the 
rising number of negative utopias and antiutopitas regularly "invented" by 
futurologists, writers of science fiction, journalists and famous novelists. 


[he reality of political and spiritual life in today's America does not foster 
the development of the utopian mentality, particularly within the framework of 
the official utopia. Although it "strictly defines the rules of the game, 
which must be observed by the President and which constitute an integral ele- 
ment of the American political culture" (p 307), the "New Beginning” proclaimed 
by Ronald Reagan sounds much less encouraging to the mass mentality than 

Jj. Kennedy's "New Frontier" and L. Johnson's "Great Society.” 
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COMPOSITION OF UPPER ECHELON OF REAGAN ADMINISTRAT‘*ON 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 11, Nov 8&2 


iMVst a“ 


(signed to press 21] Oct 82) pp 117-127 
[Article by Yu. K. Abramov and A. A. Kokoshin] 


[Text] This article is an attempt to investigate the personnel composition of 
the upper echelon of Ronald Reagan's Republican administration from primarily 
two vantage points: firstly, from the standpoint of the representation of 
various regional segments of monopolistic capital in this administration and, 
secondly, from the standpoint of the members’ political and business carcers. 
The following categories of administration menbers were chosen as the object 
of analysis: the top members of the White House staff (the President's 
assistants and advisers)! and heads of executive agencies, 2 the heads of the 
main departments and agencies and their deputies, 3 and the U.S. ambassadors 
to the countries and international organizations of the greatest importance 
from the standpoint of American interests.% 

n all, the political biographies and social connections of 94 members of the 
administration are exanined in this article. Most of them were appointed 
before fall 1981. The composition of the administration reflects, in our 
opinion, the balance of power among various segments of the U.S. ruling elite 
it the time of the 1980 election. Some of the changes that have been made in 
his group since fall 1981 are discussed in this article. However, a detailed 
issessment of the results of changes in the upper echelon of the administration 
is onlv valid after the administration has been in office for around 2 years. 
s long, as an analysis of other postwar American administrations 
indicates, r the President to make the necessary changes in the upper 
echelon to adapt to the changes that have taken place since the election that 


out him ino 


uthors collected data on various members of the present administra- 
tion who belong to the group in question, they used the hearings on their 
appointments in the appropriate Senate committees, the reference book "Who's 
who in America,’ articles from leading American newspapers and magazines, 

the studies of leading American corporations and information from some special- 
ized American sources about the previous administrations in which some of 
President Reagan's "appointees" once served. 











enen the authors were working out the methods of analyzing the convections 

of the Reagan Administration's upper echelon with various regional segments 
of the monopolistic bourgeoisie, they relied primarily on the studies of 
Professor V. S. Zorin, who has thoroughly examined the present-day regional 
structure of U.S. monopoly capital in a number of works.° Using the "Zorin 
model" in their research, they examined four main regional monopolistic 
segments: the northeastern (with Wall Street as its nucleus), the midwestern 
(with its center in Chicago), the southwestern, or Californian (in which 

Los Angeles plays the leading role) and the southern (which takes in the 


monopolists of the "Deep South” and Texas). 


wnen we analyze the representation of these monopolistic groups in the 

Reagan Administration, we must bear in mind that there are various connec- 
tions between the corporations making uv these groups and tnat these connec- 
tions naturally transcend the boundaries of individual states aid regions. 
However, the existence of connections between, for example, a compary in the 
Wall Street group and California business circles does not take this company 
out of the northeastern association of monopolists, with its high "density" of 
economic and, to an even greater degree, social and political connections 
within this association. The same mav be said of other regional groups. 


Nevertheless, it was extremely difficult in some cases to definitely categor- 
ize some members of the administration as members of a particular regional 
monopolistic group because some have moved from one region to another and have 
nad extremely diverse connections in their business and political careers. 


The authors have treated these individuals as special cases. 


The itegorization of the political and business careers of Reagan's appoint- 
ees was conducted on the basis of the most general svstem of classification, 
which was used in a special study by one of the authors of this article. / 


This system is based on an analvsis of the composition of all postwar U.S. 
dministrations, but on a smaller group of members from each administration 
20-25 individuals). The transition to the study of a broader group of mem- 


ers of the administration upper echelon necessitated an increase in the 
number of categories (or types) of political and business careers from five 


to six. The authors are aware that even more precise classification is pos- 
sible (in some cases these classifications are used within individual] 


z2tvpes of political and business careers were used in the analy- 
sis of the aaministration composition: 1) individuals who were the heads of 
the largest corporations (in FORTUNE magazine's list of the top 500)8 prior 
to their appointments; 2) individuals who owned or managed companies of the 
second and third echelons of American business (the companies in the second 
900 and related large companies) before they were invited to occupy high 
federal offices; 3) individuals who were top-level staffers or members c 
various organizations connected directly with the leading companies in ¢t 
‘tor--primarilv legal and consulting firms and business associa- 


~ .* * 
Tt. on . seria 
‘ 


i ‘ -- *- 


erry 


he 


private sé 
tions--prior to their government jobs; 4) professional politicians who have 
spent almost their entire career in various elected offices on the federal, 
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state or municipal level; 5) academics from the social and natural sciences 
who have been drawn into politics; 6) former professional civil servants 
(high-placed officials).? 


When the authors analyzed the administration from the two abovementioned 
vantage points, they tried to assess some other parameters of the upper 
echelon of the Reagan Administration, particularly the affiliations (or con- 
nections) of various members with multinational corporations with a relatively 
small share of military production, the companies making up the nucleus of 
the militarv-industrial complex and medium-sized or even small firms with 
almost no access to foreign markets. In some cases it was impossible to 
assess the gioup precisely according to these parameters because of the 
unavailability of the necessary data on the operations and investments of 
relatively little-known companies. 


The fact that the 1989 election was won by a "clearly defined" Californian, 

R. Reagan, with strong connections with the monopolists in this state (mainly 
in the south), naturally aroused interest in the degree of representation the 
group would have in the new administration.19 The Californians in the admin- 
istration include E. Meese, counselor to the President with cabinet status; 

w. Clare, the President's national security adviser; M. Deaver, a presidential 
adviser and deputy chief of the White House staff; and four other individuals 


yn the white House staff and in other executive agencies. 


m tne cabinet level, Californians were appointed secretary of defense 
C. Weinberger) and attorney general (W. Smith). G. Shultz, who was appointed 
secretary of state in June 1982, could also be called a Californian, although 
he, ‘ust as C. Weinberger (and to a greater degree than the latter), has quite 
diverse connections with monopolists in the Northeast and Midwest. In addi- 
tion, there are another nine individuals on the subcabinet level in the 
executive departments and agencies who are connected primarily with the 
california group. Most of them serving in the executive bodies headed by 


representatives of other regional monopolistic groups. For example, five are 
the deputy secretaries of the treasury, the interior, energy, agriculture and 


health and human services. 
Representatives of the northeastern monopolistic group hold many important 
mositions in the Reagan Administration in the areas of finance, trade and 
foreign and military policy. The secretary of the treasury is D. Regan, a 
Drominent reoresentative of Wall Street, and the secretary of commerce is 

ize from Connecticut. The departments of the treasury and commerce 
nave two northeastern deputy secretaries each. The one with the most impres- 
sive business connections is J. Wright, once the president of several branches 


of Citicorp, the largest commercial bank in the United States. 


u Baldr: 


In the State Department virtually all of the positions on the subcabinet level 
(particularly after W’. Clark moved from the office of deputy secretary of 

the office of presidential assistant for national security affairs) 
nave been occupied either bv representatives of the northeastern monopolistic 
group or professional State Department staffers, who are also associated most 
closely with the Northeast in terms of their social and political connections. 


se 
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These are W. Stoessel, J. Buckley, M. Rashish and some other individuals who 
were prominent State Department officials in the past. Another representative 
of this group, E. Rostow, is the head of the Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency. 


Many people connected with the northeastern group hold important positions in 
the military establishment. They include Secretary of the Army J. Marsh, 
Secretary of the Navy J. Lehman and some under secretaries of defense. The 
director of the CIA is W. Casey, a New Yorker who has also maintained close 
contacts with California businessmen and the Republican Party leaders in this 
region ever since he worked in the Nixon Administration. 


Another prominent representative of the northeastern monopolistic group in 
the administration is black American S. Pierce, who was appointed secretary 
of housing and urban development. 


The resignation of Secretary of State A. Haig, an individual associated almost 
exclusively with the northeastern monopolistic group, has made its representa- 
tion in the Reagan Administration seem less impressive since June 1982. On 

the whole, after Haig's departure, the northeastern group was represented in 
the Reagan Adm‘nistration in eight cabinet level positions, nine offices of 
under secretaries and secretaries who are not members of the cabinet and 26 
other positions on the subcabinet level. After Haig's departure from the State 
Department, there were rumors in the American press about the possible depar- 
ture of several subcabinet officials, also associated primarily with the 
northeastern group, from the toreign policy establishment. 


The midwestern monopolistic group was able to place its representatives in 
only three cabinet level offices--J. Block became the secretary of agriculture, 
D. Stockman was appointed director of the Office of Management and Budget and 
M. Weidenbaum was appointed chairman of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers. This group is represented much more widely on the subcabinet level: 
Under Secretary of the Treasury B. Sprinkel, Under Secretary of Defense R. 
DeLauer, Assistant Secretary of Commerce L. Olmer, Under Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development D. Hovde and deputy secretaries of agriculture, energy 
and state. In all, the midwestern group is represented by 19 people in the 


administration. 


The southern monopolistic group is represented in the administration by Chief 
of White House Staff J. Baker,11 Secretary of Energy J. Edwards and U.S. Trade 
Representative W. Brock (who has cabinet status). Due to Ronald Reagan's 
declared reduction of direct government intervention in the sphere of energy, 
the Department of Energy and, consequently, its head, D. Edwards, are not as 
important now as they were in the Carter Administration. In addition, the 
southern monopolistic group is represented by the director of ACTION 

(T. Pauken) and the chairman of the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 


(C. Butler)./2 


Six people in the upper echelon of the Reagan Administration are trom the 
Mountain States and do not officially belong to any of the four groups listed 
above. These are Secretary of Education T. Bell (Utah), Secretary of the 
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Interior J. Watt (Colorado), Administrator A. Gorsuch of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (Colorado), Chairman R. Taylor of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (Nevada), Director J. Keyworth of the President's Office of Science 
and Technology Policy (New Mexico) and M. Mansfield, a Democrat retained by 
Ronald Reagan as U.S. ambassador to Japan (Montana). 


A more detailed analysis of the political careers and social connections of 
these individuals testifies that they are most closely associated with the 
California monopolists, although some of them have significant connections 
with politicians and businessmen in the Midwest and Texas. 


The first category of political and business careers (individuals who headed 
the largest companies prior to their appoiutments) takes in several prominent 
individuals in the Reagan Administration. 


Representatives of this category traditionally receive appointments to the 
top positions connected with economic policymaking (primarily in the sphere 
of finance and trade) and positions connected with tax regulation, stock 
market operations, specific economic sectors and military agencies. This 
trend is quite apparent in the Reagan Administration. 


For example, the secretary of the treasury is D. Regan, who was previously 
chairman of the board of Merrill Lynch, the largest brokerage hose in the 
United States. This diversified financial corporation with its headquarters 
in New York trades stocks and other securities.14 In 1979 this financial 
conglomerate, which took shape in the 1950's as a result of the merger of 
several Wall Street and New Orleans (Louisiana) brokerage firms, controlled 

12 percent of the American stock market. On Wall Street this firm is some- 
thing of an outsider. This is corroborated, in particular, by the composition 
of its board of directors, on which virtually no Wall Street corporations and 
banks are represented, 16 It is not among the largest financial institutions 
in the Northeast, although it is making a colossal effort to penetrate their 
ranks. 0D. Regan is one of the leaders of big business who tend to support 
candidates from both parties. Reagan's supporters on the far right were 
lispleased with Regan's appointment as secretary of the treasury and noted 
that he had supported Democratic candidates in past campaigns. 

The secretary of commerce in the Reagan Administration is M. Baldridge, a 
stockholder and chairman of the board of Scoville Inc., a Connecticut indus- 
trial concern which is not officially among the "creme de la creme"!7 but has 
strong financial ties with such major banks as Morgan Guaranty Trust (New 
York), Wells Fargo and Crocker National (San Francisco) .18 Baldridge's 
business contacts are not confined to this. He is a member of the board of 
several corporations headquartered in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Michigan, which gives him a particularly high status in the business 
community./? In contrast to D. Regan, Baldridge was an active Republican 
leader in Connecticut and participated in party national conventions (he once 
headed R. Nixon's presidential campaign in that state, and in the last cam- 
paign Baldridge was the chairman of the Bush presidential campaign). 


Another representative of this group, Secretary of Defense C. Weinberger, was 


a member of 


the board, vice president and legal counsel of the Bechtel Group, 








the largest construction company in the United States, headquartered in San 
Francisco (California), just before he entered the administration, ©! 


wetnberzer entered the political arena in the middle of the 1950's as an 
active participant in California Republican politics. He was elected several 
times to the state legislature from San Francisco and was Republican Party 
state chairman in the mid-1960's. Weinberger also has connections on the 
national level with the New York Republican Party group. In 1966 he fought 
again.t Reagan's nomination as the Republican candidate for governor of 
California but then campaigned energetically for Reagan after he had been 


9 
nominated. “! 


Another representative of this category is A. Haig, who was secretary of 

state in the Reagan Administration until the end of June 1982 and was previ- 
ously the president of United Technologies, a Connecticut-based industrial 
corporation. Prior to this he was active in the Nixon and Ford administra- 
tions, serving as chief of the White House staff, commander-in-chief of the 
U.S. European Command and NATO supreme allied commander in Europe (1974-1979). 
He has extensive connections with military and political circles in the United 


States and Western Europe. 


G. Shultz, who replaced Haig as secretary of state, was the chief administr- 
tor of the abovementioned Bechtel Group and a prominent member of the board 
of tne Morgan Guaranty Trust, one of the central elements of the northeastern 
monopolistic group, prior to his arrival in Washington. 


In addition to D. Regan, M. Baldridge, C. Weinberger, A. Haig and G. Shultz, 
several other prominent members of the administration belong to this 


9 
category.** 


Manv of the people in the Reagan Administration who fall into this category 
were or are members of the New York Council on Foreign Relations (CFR)--an 
elite association of businessmen, politicians, diplomats, scientists and 
journalists, with northeastern monopolists as its nucleus; representatives of 
other regional monopolistic groups have recently become members of the CFR. 
The members of the CFR on the top level of the monopolistic hierarchy are 

A. Haig, G. Shultz and M. Baldridge. Some other individuals belonging to 
other categories in the administration upper echelon, primarily in the State 
Department, also belong to this organization. 23 Most of them are representa- 
tives of the CFR right wing and center. With the exception of G. Shultz, no 
CFR member in the Reagan Administration is a top CFR official.24 


The second category of administration members (those who were owners and 
managers of companies in the second and third echelons of American business 
prior to their appointments) consists of the following individuals: National 
Security Adviser W. Clark, the owner and manager of the Clark Land and Cattle 
Company, a California real estate firm; Secretary of Agriculture J. Block, 

the owner of a family firm in Illinois (the firm has total assets of around 

10 million dollars); Secretary of Labor R. Donovan, one of the owners and the 
executive vice president of the Schiavonne Construction Company in New Jersey; 
President W. Draper of the Export-Import Bank of the United States, founder 
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and general partner of Sutter Hill Ventures, a California investment company 
which has financed around 150 young U.S. industrial firms; Director C. Wick 

of the United States Information Agency, president and founder of the Wick 
Financial Corporation and Mapleton Enterprises, an independent businessman who 
has financed a variety of radio and television programs; Under Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development D. Hovde, owner of Hovde Realty Inc. in 
Wisconsin. This category also includes Deputy Secretary of Transportation 

D. Trent, chairman of the board of several! small companies in Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma; Ambassador at Large D. Terra, founder and head of Lauter 
Chemicals Inc., a small international chemical company based in Illinois; 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury R. McNamar; Administrator L. Helms of the 
Federal Aviation Administration; U.S. Ambassador to Canada P. Robinson. 


This group has more members than any other who are closely connected with the 
inner circle of Ronald Reagan's political friends, especially the millionaire 
businessmen with whom Reagan has maintained contact ever since he was gover- 
nor of California and who have repeatedly given him financial and political 


Support. 


For example, Deputy Secretary of the Treasury R. McNamar, who was once active 
in the Nixon and Ford administrations, was the vice president of a California 
finan e company, Beneficial Standard Corporation, which is within the sphere 
of economic interests of the President's closest friends.2? Another Califor- 
nian who occupies a high position on the White House staff, W. Clark, is 
probably, according to reports in the American press, one of the President 
Reagan's oldest and closest confidants (it was he who first hired presidential 
counselor E. Meese and Deputy Chief of White House Staff M. Deaver to work for 
Reagan when he was governor, and Clark has also been a close friend of 
Secretary Defense C. Weinberger for a long time). Other names which should 
be mentioned in this connection are those of D. Terra, who was active in 
Reagan's campaign as the chairman of his finance committee; C. Wick, co- 
chairman of the inaugural committee in 1981 and the President's old friend, 
married to a movie actress; and, finally, L. Annenberg, the wife of publisher 
W. Annenberg, whose name is also frequently listed among the President's 
closest political friends, 26 
There are many people in this group who might not belong to President Reagan's 
"inner circle” but who supported him actively during his campaign or were 
closely connected with groups supporting him. They include R. Donovan, who 
was chairman of the Reagan campaign in New Jersey in 1980, collected contri- 
butions for his campaign and is closely associated with former Senator 

J. Buckley, who also occupies an important position in the Reagan Administra- 
tion. Another is W. Draper, a prominent figure in the Republican Party (in 
California), who was active in the 1980 campaign as the co-chairman of the 
Bush financial committee; Draper joined the "Reagan team" as soon as B.sh had 
entered into his political alliance with Reagan. Draper also contributed 
large sums to the campaign. 

J. Block owes his appointment to the active support of Kansas Republican 
Senator R. Dole, Illinois State Governor J. Thompson and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. By means of this appointment and others like it, Reagan 
tried to repay midwestern politicians for their campaign support. -’ 


‘ 
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In all, there are 13 people in Reagan's administration who belong to this 
category. 


There are also many members of the administration upper echelon who fall into 
the third category--those who were staffers or partners in legal and consuli- 
ing firms and business associations prior to their appotntments. 


First and foremost, there are the people from the major law firms--the 
"superlawyers''--whose main concern when they are not in government service is 
a law practice which serves and protects the interests of major corporations 


and individual property owners. 


Members of this group received appointments to positions of great political 
significance. For example. a partner from one of the most prestigious and 
influential law firms in California, Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, W. Smith, became 
attorney general; the secretary of housing and urban development is S. Pierce, 
a partner in a leading Wall Street firm--Battle, Fowler, Jaffin, Pierce & 
Hill. The White House chief of staff is J. Baker, a partner in a large 
Houston law firm--Andrews, Kert, Campbell & Jones. W. Casey, who worked as a 
legal counsel in the law firm of former Secretary of State W. Rogers, Rogers & 
Wells, and was a partner in two other prestigious law firms prior to this in 
New York and Washington, Hall, Casey, Dickler & Hawley and Scribner, Hall, 
Casey, Thornburg & Thompson, is the director of the CIA. Others were appointed 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, es tah attorney general, etc. (R. Teylor, M. Fowler, 
E. Schmults and M. Rabb).¢ 


As we can see, the law firms represented in the Reagan Administration 

include several firms connected with the southern and western monopolies as 
well as the large New York and Washington law firms which have traditionally 
supplied the government with personnel. We can learn more about the connec- 
tions of these firms with companies in the private sector from their corporate 


> 
clientele.°9 


[his group's connections with American monopolies are attested to eloquently 
by their active participation in the management of many firms. They are on 
the boards of such large American companies as California's transnational 
Crocker National Corporation, New Jersey's transnational Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Connecticut's transnational General Electric Company, 

New York's International Paper Company, Massachusetts’ First National boston 
Corporation, as well as Litton Industries, Pullman Incorporated, the Bechtel 
Group and others. All of these companies are among the top 100 American 


corporations. 


As for the members of this group, they are people for whom political activity 
has become a second occupation. Having extensive contacts in the corporate 
world and an intermediate position which involves them in the daily affairs 
of various government organizations, they energetically use their experience 
and contacts in their work in various, often quite influential, federal 
government appointments. They eagerly abandon their own offices and give up 
large incomes temporarily because they know that even higher incomes and 
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better places, or at least the same ones, in their law offices will be 
waiting for them after they leave the administration. The "superlawyers" 
represent one of the links in the American political and social system which 
bind government activities closely to the interests of the dominant class. 
They spend their careers moving constantly from the government to the sphere 
of private enterprises and back again. 


Fairly close ties with prominent politicians are characteristic otf many 
members of this group. For example, Director W. Casey of the CIA is connected 
with W. Rogers and L. Hall and maintains a close relationship with W. Simon 
and R. Nixon. M. Rabb was one of President Eisenhower's closest advisers, 

his secretary and the writer of many of his speeches. R. Taylor is connected 
with Nevada Senator P. Laxalt, who is extremely close to President Reagan. 

W. Smith is a close friend and long-time supporter and political ally of the 


current President. 


Another group of individuals falling into this category are the partners in 
various types ot consulting firms and private consultants. The activities 
of these firms, which offer consultations on the most varied scientific, 
technical, economic and administrative matters on a commercial basis, have 
acquired considerable scope in the United States in recent decades. Their 
services are being enlisted by various federal agencies as well as companies 
and organizations in the private sector (including firms abroad). 


The more important role of private consultants is attested to by the appoint- 
ment of a relatively large number of them to politically influential posi- 
tions in the Reagan Administration. They include former National Security 
Adviser R. Allen, Secretary of Transportation A. Lewis, six secretaries who 
are not cabinet members and deputy secretaries of the treasury, state, com- 
merce and the interior, three White House staffers (C. Fuller, J. Brady and 
retired *.(sic)Nofziper) and Administrator M. Cardenas of the Small Business 


Administration. 


Most of these people have worked with previous Republican administrations and 
have maintained close ties with the "necessary people." Now they are success- 
fully using their accumulated information and contacts to serve the interests 
of private American firms and various foreign clients. This activity often 


leads to scandalous exposures. 


Finally, the following members of the administration were once the heads of 
various tvpes of business associations: J. Watt is now the secretary of the 
interior but previously headed a lobbyist organization defending the interests 
of oil, gas and mining companies, the Mountain States Legal Foundation (funded 
by the Texas Utilities Company of Dallas, Idaho Power Company and some other 
firms), and R. Lyng, who is now deputy secretary of agriculture but was previ- 
ously the head of one of the largest lobbyist organizations of American meat 


sellers--the American Meat Institute. Both of these individuals have strong 


ties with the President's closest associates. For example, R. Lyng, who has 
been active in California Republican Party politics since the beginning of the 
1960's, worked with R. Reagan previously, serving as the head of the California 
State Department of Agriculture (1967-1969), and J. Watt is closely 








associated with millionaire J. Coors, who was one of the founders of the 
Mountain Legal Foundation and is a major financier and a political ally of 
the current President. 


In all, 39 members of the group in question fall into this category. 


The people who belong to the fourth category (professional politicians who 

have spent most of their career in various elected offices in the U.S. Congress 
and in scate government or elected judicial positions) are usually not on the 
boards of the leading corporations and do not have secure positions in law 
firms. Nevertheless, they do have a stable group of friends in business who 
actively influence their outlook and finance their campaigns. Many of them 

are also related to members of business circles by blood. 


Four of them are cabinet members: Secretary of Energy J. Edwards, Director 

D. Stockman of the Office of Management and Budget, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services R. Schweiker and U.S. Trade Representative W. Brock. ‘4. Gorsuch 
is the head of the Environmental Protection Agency. This category also 
includes M. Mansfield, a major figure in the Democratic Party who was retained 
as U.S. ambassador to Japan by Reagan. 


Most of the politicians appointed to high-level positions are from the privi- 
leged strata of society. For example, R. Schweiker is the son of a wealthy 
businessman. His father, M. Schweiker, was the chairman of the American Olean 
Tile Company (a branch of the National Gypsum Company, a Texas-based major 
construction corporation) and a consultant to National Gypsum. Schweiker 
worked his way up in the family construction business and eventually became 
vice president (1950-1960) . 32 A similar road was traveled by W. Brock, a 
member of a politically influential Tennessee family which owned the Brock 
Candy Company with a turnover running into the millions.°3 The rest might 

not have had family businesses but they did have high incomes (as, for example, 
J. Edwards, who has maintained his private dental practice between political 
appointments) or connections with local political groups. 


In all, six members of the upper echelon of the Reagan Administration fall into 
this category. 


The fifth category (academics drawn into politics) includes former professor 
at Washington's Georgetown University J. Kirkpatrick (U.S. representative to 
the United Nations); former researcher at the Stanford University Hoover 
Institute of War, Revolution and Peace M. Anderson (the presidential assistant 
for policy development who left the administration in the beginning of 1982); 
former professor of economics at Washington University in St. Louis and 
American Fnterprise Institute researcher M. Weidenbaum (former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers); former Yale University Professor E. Rostow 

(the head of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency) and others. 

In all, 11 members of the Reagan Administration fal! into this category. 
Most of the scientific institutes with which they are connected are centers 
for the elaboration of conservative and rightwing conservative political 
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doctrines and ideologies. These centers have been supported in recent 

decades by corporations whose leadership has lost faith in the effectiveness 
of the social programs of the "Great Society" and the methods of Keynesian 
economics and opposes the relaxation of international tension. The American 
businessmen who finance the activities of these rightwing and conservative 
centers believe that many of the studies of organizations of the liberal wing 
of the ruling elite, such as the New York Council on Foreign Relations, the 
Brookings Institution and the Trilateral Commission, are not in the "national 
interest.'' The more subtle methods of struggle against the socialist commun- 
ity and national liberation movement, the emphasis on economic and ideological 
instruments in this struggle and the need for international cooperation in 
some areas, which have been suggested by these organizations, do not please 
the particular segment of the American bourgeoisie and political elite that is 
the nucleus of Reagan's political coalition and is generously a the 
Hoover Institute, the Heritage Foundation and other such organizations. 2 


Most of the representatives of the sixth category (former professional civil 
servants) were appointed to offices in the State Department (Under Secretary 
of State W. Stoessel, Assistant Secretary of State L. Eagleburger, Assistant 
Secretary of State R. Kennedy and others); one of them is the secretary of 
education (T. Bell); the rest are deputy secretaries of education, health and 
human services, defense and so forth. 


There are 10 people of this category in the group in question. 


This analysis of the composition of the Reagan Administration's upper echelon 
from the standpoint of the representation of the main regional segments of the 
monopolistic bourgeoisie in the administration suggests that the California 
group is represented extensively. Its representation is more impressive than 
it was in the first administration of another Californian, President R. Nixon. 
This is probably the result of the increasing role California has played in 

the last 8-19 years in national economics and politics. To win the 1968 eiec- 
tion Richard Nixon had to make a greater effort to gain the trust of big 
businessmen and political bosses in the Northeast than Ronald Reagan did, and 
this naturally had an effect on the subsequent formation of executive agencies. 


Californians hold many key positions in the upper echelon. Their presence is 


particularly noticeable in top positions on the White House staff. 


The representation of the northeastern monopolistic group is considerable. 
For several decades this group has dominated U.S. economics, finance and 
politics. Despite the relative reduction in this group's influence in U.S. 
economics over the last 15-20 years, it is still extremely influential, and 
this has been reflected during campaigns and during the formation of the 
idministrations of the 1970's and early 1980's, including the present one. 
Nevertheless, in the Reagan Administration there are much fewer traditional 
representatives o: this group, with the strongest political connections with 


the northeastern elite. In particular, the Reagan Administration nas almost 

no former members of the Trilateral Commission (the offspring of D. Rockefeller, 

a pillar of the northeastern monopolistic group), the organization which gave 
\dministration almost half of its upper echelon appointees (includ- 


the Cartcr 
ing the President und vice president). With a view to the unpopularity of 
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the Trilateral Commission among the majority of Republican Party leaders and 
activists of the new generation, Vice President G. Bush publicly announced 
his withdrawal from the commission during the 1980 campaign, and Secretary of 
Defense C. Weinberger did the same. 


The present administration has more former and current members of another 
important organization of the northeastern elite, the New York Council on 
Foreign Relations; here, however, they do not enjoy the dominant position they 
had in the Carter Administration. They have had to share much of their influ- 
ence with members of rival organizations--the Hoover Institute, the Heritage 
Foundation, the American Enterprise Institute and other organizations known 
for their rightwing conservative outlook. 


The monopolists of Texas and the "Deep South" and those of the Midwest are 
represented much less than the California and northeasteri groups in the 
administration. The tendency toward a more important role for southerners in 
government policy on the top federal level, which was apparent during the 
Johnson Administration and grew stronger under J. Carter, has not been devel- 


oped under Ronald Reagan. 


The interests of military-industrial corporations and transnational companies 
are represented widely in the upper echelon of the Reagan Administration. In 
many cases the connections between administration members and military- 
industrial circles are camouflaged and are implemented through law firms, 
consulting companies, foundations and research institutes. The largest 
American transnational monopolies, which have been engaging in massive over- 
seas operations for several decades and have invested billions abroad, are not 
as obviously represented in the Reagan Administration as they were in the 
previous administration of J. Carter. In this administration the European 
side of American transnational business is less perceptible and the presence 
of corporations whose interests are mainly connected with other regions--par- 
ticularly the Pacific and the Persian Gulf--is more noticeable. Business 
oriented primarily toward the domestic market--companies whose owners have 
displaved increasing chauvinism in recent years and whose view of the world 

in this respect is fully in the interests of the military-industrial complex-- 


is represented much more widely. 


When we analyze the composition of this administration according to the polit- 
ical careers of its members prior to their government appointments, we can 
see that many of its members are direct representatives of "big business." 
It does not, however, have (with the obvious exception of G. Shultz) any of 
the top-level businessmen who were vresent in previous administrations-- 
businessmen of the caliber of T. Watson from IBM or C. Wilson from General 
Motors. Most of the businessmen in the Reagan Administration are not repre- 
sentatives of "old money" or patrician families with huge fortunes dating 
back several generations. The former businessmen among Reagan's appointees 
are mainly people who are first or second generation property owners, just 
like Reagan himsel* and his friends in the "kitchen cabinet." It would seem 
that this is due to the tremendous "potential for scandal" in the present 
administration, which could lead to something like a new "Watergate" under 


certain circumstances. 
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Most of the members of the administration have alternated their political 
and government careers with private business activity or with activity in 
legal and consulting firms and various types of associations serving the 
interests of private business. They represent the particular stratum of the 
ruling elite that is the main connecting link between most of the dominant 
class, which participates directly in politics only sporadically, and the 
government. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. E. Meese, J. Baker, M. Deaver, C. Fuller, R. Darman, J. Canzeri, 
F. Fielding, R. Williamson, W. Clark, J. Brady, E. Dole and the now 
retired M. Friedersdorf, F. Nofziger, M. Anderson ana J. Pendleton (15 


people in all). 


2 Former Chairman M. Weidenbaum of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Director D. Stockman of the Office of Management and Budget, U.S. Trade 
Representative W. Brock, Chairman A. Hill of the Council on Environmental 
Quality and Director J. Keyworth of the Office of Science and Technology 


Policy (five in all). 


3. The secretaries and deputy secretaries of 16 executive departments 
(defense, state, treasury, commerce, justice, agriculture, energy, 
education, health and human services, housing and urban development, 
interior, labor and transportation) and the three military departments-- 
Army, Navy and Air Force--organized as part of the Department of Defense 
(only their secretaries were included in our group) and the 17 main inde- 
pendent agencies and regulatory commissions (59 people in all). 


The U.S. ambassadors to the USSR (A. Hartman), PRC (A. Hummel), France 
(E. Galbraith), Great Britain (J. Louis), FRG (A. Burns), Japan 

(M. Mansfield), Canada (P. Robinson), Italv (M. Rabb), former ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia (R. Newman), the United Nations (J. Kirkpatrick), the 
OAS (W. Middendorf) and the EEC (J. West)--(only the necessary data for 
the U.S. ambassador to NATO were lacking); and the ambassadors at large 
and the White House chief of protocol (15 in all). 


+ 


5. The nost useful of these studies were: P. Burch, "Elites in American 
History. Tne New Deal to the Carter Administration,” N.Y., 1980; T. Dye, 
"Who's Running America? Institutional Leadership in the United States," 
Englewood Cliffs, 1976; "Everybody's Business. The Irreverent Guide to 


Corporate America,” edited by M. Moskowitz, M. Katz, R. Leveking, San 
Francisco, 1980. 


6. V. S. Zorin, "Dollary i politika Vashingtona” [Dollars and Washington 
Politics], Moscow, 1964, pp 3-127; V. S. Zorin, "The Monopolies and 
Washington," SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, Nos 7, 8, 1978, 


‘ 


7. A. A. Kokosiiin, "Monopolies and Power,'’ KOMMUNIST, No 5, 1982, pp 108-112. 
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lf). 


13. 


16. 


18. 


The FORTUNE lists in Nos 9, 12, 13, 1981. 


As a rule, people in the last three categories also establish close ties 

with the monopolistic bourgeoisie and acquire monopolist sponsors during 

their careers. Scientists, for example, are usually recommended for high 
government appointments by prominent businessmen. After completing their 
work in the administration they generally become members of the boards of 
the largest industrial and service corporations. 


According to some reports, the President is most influenced by his old 
friends from Southern California, such as businessman J. Dart (the head 

of the Dart Industries conglomerate), car dealer H. Tuttle, oil industri- 
alist E. Jorgensen, owner of the department store chain A. Bloomingdale 
and some others. All of these people, who make up the so-called "kitchen 
cabinet,'’ have quite substantial personal fortunes but do not head any of 
the corporations and banks making up the "creme de la creme” of American 
business. Their operations are almost completely confined to the domestic 
market and they have little international experience. The only one of the 
California businessmen close to Reagan who had relatively >road inter- 
national contacts was the recently deceased Charles Tex Thornton from 
Litton Industries. 


J. Baker is a protege of Vice President George Bush, who has strong ties 
with monopolists in Texas and the Northwest. 


Some sources categorize another six members of this group as southerners: 
Deputy Secretary of Commerce J. Wright, Assistant Secretary of State L. 
Eagleburger, Ambassador at Large V. Walters, Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury R. McNamar, NASA Administrator J. Beggs and Chair an M. Fowler 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 


They include four secretaries (defense, treasury, commerce and interior), 
six deputy secretaries, the head of NASA, the chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the U.S. representative to the OAS. 


This firm ranks fifth among U.S. diversified financial companies in terms 
2f operational volume. This and future statements of this kind are based 
on the data of FORTUNE magazine. 


"Everybody's Business," p 486. 

It is interesting that the only industrial corporation represented on the 
firm's board is Texas Instruments, which is actively competing with 
northeastern monopolists and whose general director, B. Smith, is a member 
of the board of Merrill Lynch ("Moody's Bank & Financial Manual," N.Y., 


1980, p 2150). 


This company ranks 327th on the FORTUNE list in terms of sales volume. 


"Moody's Industrial Manual," N.Y., 1980, vol 1l, p 3083. 
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19. The industrial AMF Incorporated (225th in sales), the mining company 
(industrial) Asarco Incorporated (199th), the aerospace Bendix Corpora- 
tion (87th), the chemical firm Uniroyal Incorporated (164th) and the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company (16th among insurance companies). 


20. Bechtel builds retineries, chemical plants, blast furnaces, mining comp- 
lexes, oil and gas plants and transportation systems. In the last 15-20 
vears Bechtel's international operations have increased dramatically, 
particularly in the Middle East and the Pacific (its activity in Western 
Europe is much less noticeable). In particular, this company built a 
trans-Arab pipeline of almost 2,000 kilometers and is building an indus- 
trial center in Saudi Arabia for 300,000 inhabitants with a complete 
infrastructure, the cost of which (calculated over 20 years) has been 
estimated at 55 billion dollars. Bechtel is working on huge projects in 
South Korea. Since 1979 it has been operating in Beijing. The Bechtel 
administration has traditionally included many former members of various 
administrations with considerable foreign policy experience--for example, 

former Director of the CIA and Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 

J}. McCone, former Ambassador to Saudi Arabia P. Hart and former Director 

of the CIA and Ambassador to Iran R. Helms ("Everybody's Business," 

pp 537-851). Bechtel's substantial business interests in Saudi Arabia 

Ire a constant source of accusations, particularly on the part of Jewish 

organizetions, that Weinberger and Shultz are giving preference to Riyadh 

rather than Tel-Aviv in Middle East policy. 


21. "Hearings Before the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, on the 
Nomination of C. F. Weinberger To Be Secretary of Defense," Wash., 1981; 
NEWSWEEK, 22 December 1980, p 37; NATIONAL JOURNAL, 20 December 1980, 


se 


92. They are Deputy Secretary of Commerce J. Wright, who was the president of 


several branches of Citicorp, the largest commercial bank in the United 
States, Deputy Secretary of Energy W. Davis (the former vice president of 
the abovementioned Bechtel company), Under Secretary of State J. Buckley 
nce a member of the board of Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, a diversified 
‘nancial company in New York), Under Secretary of the Treasury B. 
Sprinkel (former executive vice president of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank in \icazo), Chairman J. Shad of the Securities and Exchange Con- 


mission (former vice president of the board of directors of the E. F. 
Hutton Group, a diversified financial company in New York), some deputy 
secretaries of defense and energy, the U.S. representative to the OAS, 

the head of NASA and the U.S. ambassador to Great Britain, who were admin- 


istrators of large companies in the Northeast and Midwest (prior to their 
ippointments they were connected with su ompanies as the TRV (Ohio) and 
feneral Dynamics (Missouri) military-industrial giants, Washington holding 
ompanies such as the Financial Bankers Corporation and the Gannett 
Comy inv, ind oT thers). 

y They are nder Secretary cf State F. Adams, U.S. Ambassador to the FRG 
A. Burns, Deputy Secretary of Defense F. Carlucci, Director W. Casey of 
the CIA nder Secretary of State L. Eagleburger, U.S. Ambassador t) the 
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30. 


31. 


USSR A. Hartman, Assistant Secretary of Defense F. Ikle, Director E. 
Rostow of the Arms Control and Disarmament Ayvency, Deputy Secretary of 
State W. Stoessel, former Chairman M. Weidenbaum of the Council of Feconomi« 
Advisers and some others. Some U.S. ambassadors and members of various 
presidential advisory councils who are not part of the administration 
upper echelon are also members of the CFR (AMERICAN OPINION, April 1982, 


pp 19-20). 


"Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. Annual Report 1980-1981," N.Y., s. a., 
pp 138-152. 


Some members of the board of Beneficial Standard are members of Reagan's 
"kitchen cabinet"--Southern California businessman A. Bloomingdale and 
the wife of Attorney General W. Smith, who is also an old friend and 
political colleague of the President ("Moody's Bank & Finance Manual 
1980," vol 2, N.Y., 1980, p 4327). 


NEW STATESMAN, 19 June 1981, pp 6-10; THE NEW YORK TIMES, 16 March 1981. 
THE WASHINGTON POST, 19 November 1980; CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, 1982, No 4, p 4. 


They represent such large law firms as Nevada's Allison, Brunetti, 
McKenzie & Tavilor Ltd., Washington's Fowler & Meyers and New York's 
White & Case and Struck, Struck & Levan. 


The clients of these firms include the Phillips Petroleum Company, the 
Oklahoma-based international oil concern which ranks 16th among the 
largest American industrial firms in terms of sales volume; the Los 
Angeles-based Pacific Lighting Corporation (47th among service companies 
in terms of sales); the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company in Califor- 
nia (24th among insurance companies in terms of operations); the above- 
mentioned Merrill Lynch; the Consolidated Food Corporation in Chicago; 
Levi Strauss and Company in San Francisco; the Hughes Tool Company in 
Texas; the International Seagram Company Limited, American Express anc 
others ("The Legal Connection," Menlo Park, 1979, pp 315-377). 


THE WASHINGTON POST, 17 December 1981; THE NEW YORK TIMES, 1/7 November, 
6 December 1941. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 23 December 1980; NATIONAL JOURNAL, 3 January 1981. 


R. Schweiker is the only cabinet member who was recommended by Senator 


~ 


Kennedy (NEKSWEEK, 22 December 1980). 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, No 5, 1971, pp 5-8. 


Some members of this group heve the most direct connections with companies 
in the private sector. For example, N. Paladino, the current chairman of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, managed a Westinghouse Electric subdi- 
vision and worxed with scientific organizations connected directliv with 

the militarv-industrial complex, such as the Oak Ridge and Argonne national 











laboratories, before he headed the Engineering College at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


35. According to the authors’ calculations, around 40 percent of the members 
of this group have been connected to some degree with these centers (as 
members of the board, trustees, actual and honorary officials and so forth). 
Reagan himself is an "honorary senior researcher" of the Hoover Institute 
(there have been no reports of his contribution to its research activity). 


36. Several active members of the Trilateral Commission, who are part of its 
"nucleus" and were members of the Carter Administration, are now pointedly 
criticizing the Reagan Administration's foreign and military policy, 
stressing primarily the growing danger of nuclear war. The most prominent 
are former Vice President W. Mondale, former Secretary of State C. Vance, 
former Director P. Warnke of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and 


others. 
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